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Only McCulloch offers complete 
choice of size, power, weight, and price, 
Ke plus first-class service through a nation- 
Wide chain of factory-authorized dealers 
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MODEL 338, lightest in weight 
(20 lb complete), lowest in price. 
Blades available up to 26 inches. 


SUPER 33, fastest cutting of all saws 
in its weight and price class. Packed with 
power and speed. Blades up to 26 inches. 


MODEL 47, a dependable and du- 
rable saw for pulp or medium-sized 
timber. Blades up to 42 inches long. 
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MODEL 4-30A, a rugged saw 
for production cutting in any size 
timber. Blades up to 42. inches long. 


MODEL 73, fastest cutting of all one- 
man saws. For high production in any 
size of timber. Blades up to 42 inches. 


MODEL 99, largest, most powerful 
saw in the McCulloch line. Blades 
up to 60 inches, plus 20-inch bow. 
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VvicCULLOCH 


World’s largest chain saw builder 








: McCulloch Motors Corporation, 
15-INCH PLUNGE Bows are available 


with all models except the 99. McCulloch 
plunge bows cut with the tip, save time and 
labor felling and bucking pulp and cordwood. 


Los Angeles 45, California 
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BETTER THROUGH GOOD FOREST MANAG 











DR. CARL ALWIN SCHENCK (1868-1955) at dedication of Schenck Unit of the Weyerhaeuser Millicoma Tree Farm in 1951, 
honoring his many contributions to American forestry. Founder of Biltmore Forest School in 1898, the nation's first such school, 
he wrote many of its textbooks and trained nearly 400 men who did much to advance practical forestry in the United States. 





a prophecy come true...forests for the future by tree farming 


o 
Graphic example of a prophecy come true... When Dr. Carl Schenck, forester and teacher, first came to this country 
1 forest resources being perpetuated in the in 1895, little was being done to properly manage the nation’s industrial 
. Douglas fir region. Seed trees have been forests. However, based on his knowledge of successful European forest 
, left to reforest nearby harvested areas. | management programs, he flatly predicted that owners of American tim- 


berlands also would perpetuate their forest resources as the demand for 
wood grew. Dramatic evidence that this prophecy has come true is the 
development of modern forestry and tree farming. Dedication in 1941 of 
the Weyerhaeuser Clemons Tree Farm marked the beginning of the tree 
farm program. Since that time, the movement has grown on a national 
scale to a total of 8,076 tree farms, consisting of about 39 million acres. 

A tree farm is a privately owned area of forestland dedicated to growing 
timber as a perpetual crop. Each tree farmer agrees to protect his trees 
from fire, insects and disease, carry out a clean, systematic log harvest 
and provide for natural or artificial reforestation of cutover land. 

All Weyerhaeuser Timber Company forestlands are certified tree farms, 
managed by trained foresters as permanent wood-producing lands. For 
free literature about tree farming, write us at Box A, Tacoma, Washington. 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Company _,,, 
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The American Forestry Association, publishers of Ameri- 
can Forests, is a national organization—independent and 
non-political in character—for the advancement of intelli- 
gent management and use of forests and related resources 
of soil, water, wildlife and outdoor recreation. Its pur- 
pose is to create an enlightened public appreciation of 
these resources and the part they play in the social and 
economic life of the nation. Created in 1875, it is the 
oldest national forest conservation organization in America. 
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To Whom It “We ysed this INDIAN 
May Concern: FIRE PUMP for 31 Years 
)N s ° e *,° 17 
| By H. H. CHAPMAN and it’s still in good condition 
HE recent conference at New —_—. b8) ’ 
Orleans on suppression of wild 
—uncontrolled—incendiary fires 
is in my mind a repetition of the 
crusade made by Ovid Butler of 
The American Forestry Association 
in 1931-32 to banish fire from south- 
ern forests. 
This was just at the time when 
technical knowledge was indicating 
the indispensable role of prescribed 
—controlled—managed fire in the 
regeneration and protection from 
wildfire, of the longleaf pine. The 
role of controlled fire in regenera- 
tion and protection of loblolly (and 
slash) pine, and its use in keeping 
down invading hardwoods was de- 
veloped by me in 1942. The prac- 
tice of using fire as a silvicultural 
tool was by 1950 well established, 
authorized and practiced by the 
Forest Service, and with one notable 
exception (International Paper Com- | oe p37 one B ypaed f— ome hor agg oy Em By 
—— being used by large Chief Ranger Le May states: "The INDIAN PUMPS are especially fitted to 
private corporations. Certain state forest fire control work because after 31 years of service, a can is retired 
foresters still held out, fearing pub- merely because of its inadequacy in size rather than inserviceability.” 
llins lic reaction, but the experience of ‘mates caiaiieini ‘ eid a 
pate aAcCKS a 7 a is important statement speaks volumes for e ion ire 
a See ee a | of INDIAN FIRE PUMPS and their sturdy construction. 
Ottmeier on the Superior Pine Prod- 
ucts Co., Georgia, indicated clearly | 
that the resident farm population | 
could be educated to enthusiastic 
support of seasonal prescribed burn- 
ing, especially since a rotation (3- 
year) burn supplied them with abun- 
dant fresh grazing, while continued 
protection practically destroyed the 
lorage. Designed right and built 
The most conspicuous and alarm- right, INDIAN FIRE 
ing result of fire exclusion in long- ee Set See oe 
; . spite rough handling and 
leaf and slash pine types was the continuous use. That is 
creation of a fire hazard which, why they are “choice for 
when touched off in mid-summer INDIAN quailty the weld ein oi 
o~ or early fall defied control and killed oan nage mg See eae 
tall. everything in its path including are ap- Availiable in either slid- 
urces pines 2 feet in diameter. This proved by - —. — as ed 
9 < > > » = : } ore - rated or lever type p 
its. toe. | — 
land — . ; ; , ae, ae LABORA- 
s the | 22d to the Jackson Lumber Co. | TORIES SEND FOR 





NEW CATALOG 


Pacific Coast Branch: 
Hercules Equipment G Rubber Co. Inc. 


erica. Lockhart, Ala. By contrast, wherever 
prescribed fire had reduced this haz- 
ard, fires, incendiary in origin, did San Francisco 7, Calif. 
teenth not kill the timber and did very | CANADIAN AGENTS 


rs are little harm. Lloyd P. Blackwell | D R SMITH & C0 Fleck Bros. Limited | 
rate testified to this fact. | . . . Vens, SC, Sonat 


A TT — > . | <a C. E. Hickey G Sons, Ltd. 
‘non The net result of fire exclusion is, | “FOR OVER 70 YEARS THE LEADERS Hamilton, Ont., Canada 
ration. ° ° . 
then: ‘ert: struc at s ° ° Bison Hardware Co. 
hen: 1. Certain destruction at some | 405 Main St., Utica 2, N. Y. eae tae Gaels 
| 


(Turn to page 55) 








Foresters for the Future 
Editor: 

In your editorial “Let’s Fill Up The 
Forestry Schools” in July you have cited 
figures but perhaps left out the figures 
that may be able to turn a young man 
towards this career. How much does it 
pay, in government and industry? How 
much time is spent in training, what does 
a man start at, what are the chances of 
promotion? In knowing this perhaps we 
can interest young men, provided they feel 
they can make a good living in the kind 
of work they like. Satisfaction of a job 
well done is not enough, as is evidenced 
among the teachers of our nation who are 
leaving the schools to earn living wages 
in industry. 

James R. Dickenson, M.D. 
115 East State Street 
Westport, Connecticut 


(Editor’s Note— The average forestry 
graduate today has his choice of from two 
to a dozen jobs with wide opportunity for 
specialization. Four years of college train- 
ing are required, the first two being gen- 
eral training with heavy emphasis on basic 
sciences and English, the second two inten- 
sive forestry. Starting pay in federal serv- 
ice is $3,670 and chances for promotion 
are excellent. Industry starting salaries are 
from $4000 to $4200 and promotions are 
rapid for alert, aggressive young men. 
Some industry foresters make well over 
$20,000. Salaries in state services in some 
cases compare favorably with federal rates 
but unfortunately not all of them have yet 
reached that level. Starting salaries for 
men with Masters and Ph.D. degrees are 
higher in all cases. The point here, as we 
see it, is not the starting salary—we venture 
to say that many physicians do not make 
over $4000 their first year of practice—but 
the great opportunities for young men who 
in many cases can create their own jobs in 
a young profession that is developing in 
many different directions. To further en- 
lighten Dr. Dickenson and others who 
have inquired as regards opportunities in 
the profession we refer them to the article 
“Careers with a Future” in the January, 
1956 issue of American Forests.) 


Epiror: 


In reference to your editorial of July 
“Let’s Fill Up the Forestry Schools,” I as- 
sume that the big employer of foresters in 
future years will be the forest industries 
as public agencies will eventually reach a 
saturation point. In this connection, how 
many forestry scholarships is industry now 
providing for likely forestry candidates? 

John Wiley 
Richmond, Virginia 


(Editor’s Note — Industry is now supply- 
ing some 200 forestry scholarships.) 
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The Al Sarena Case 


EDITOR: 


As a member of the Joint Senate-House 
Committee that investigated and conducted 
extensive public hearings on the Al Sarena 
case, I have read with more than casual 
interest a story appearing in your March 
issue entitled “The Al Sarena Case” by 
Betty Fadeley. 

Our committee record in this case con- 
sists of more than 850 printed pages of 
sworn testimony and documentary evidence. 
We held one hearing in Portland, Oregon, 
in order to obtain the sworn testimony of 
those government officials in the field who 
had participated in the events leading to 
the decision of the Director of the Bureau 
of Land Management in April of 1951 to 
deny patents to the Al Sarena Company. 
This decision was based on the regularly 
constituted record made in accordance 
with the established procedures of the 
Department of the Interior which provide 
for notice to both parties, a public hearing 
before an authorized hearing officer and 
full opportunity for both parties to pre- 
sent their evidence and to examine and 
cross-examine witnesses. Our committee 
held additional hearings in Washington, 
D. C. on January 10, 11, 17, 18, 19, 26 and 
31, 1956, during which time we took sworn 
testimony from key officials of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and from representa- 
tives of the Al Sarena Company. 

On the basis of this exhaustive record 
and active participation in each and every 
hearing of our committee, I think that I 
can speak with some authority on the Al 
Sarena case. Therefore, I will say without 
any equivocation whatsoever that the de- 
cision of former Solicitor and now Under 
Secretary Davis to grant these patents to 
the Al Sarena Company was an act of 
complete irresponsibility on the part of a 
public official charged with the duty of 
protecting the public interest in one of the 
people’s most priceless heritages—the re- 
sources of our great national forests. 

My position in this case is substantiated 
by a majority of the members of the Special 
Subcommittee on the Legislative Oversight 
Function of the Senate Interior Committee 
and members of the House Committee on 
Government Operations, all of whom have 
joined in a report which says: “Al Sarena 
Mines, Inc., sought patent to the 23 mining 
claims in the Rogue River National Forest 
in order to obtain a title to and market 
the timber, knowing from past failures 
and from analysis after analysis that fhe 
property offered no hope as a profitable 
mining venture.” ... and “The methods 
used to obtain evidence supporting issuance 
of patent and adjudication of the matter 
violated the Administrative Procedure Act 
and the most elementary concepts of proper 
judicial and administrative procedure.” 
(See Joint Report of the Senate Subcom- 


mittee on the Legislative Oversight Func- 
tion and the House Subcommittee on 
Public Works and Resources, 84th Con- 
gress, 2d Session.) 

It is apparent that your Miss Fadeley in 
repeating the assertion that Mr. Davis was 
compelled to decide in favor of Al Sarena, 
once the “evidence” of mineralization was 
procured, has been mesmerized by the 
kind of legal hocus-pocus that so charac- 
terized Mr. Davis’ testimony before our 
committee. This argument of “compulsion” 
abjectly begs the real issue in this case. 
It asks us to assume that Mr. Davis arrived 
at his decision after carefully and judici- 
ously weighing all the evidence and after 
affording both parties to the contest the 
right to introduce evidence and to ex- 
amine and cross-examine witnesses. It 
presupposes that there was notice to the 
parties, and that the evidence submitted 
was tested as to its probity and value. 
Under the procedure for obtaining the 
evidence upon which Mr. Davis based his 
decision, none of these elementary judicial 
processes was followed. 

As is pointed out in the majority report 
on the Al Sarena Case, Mr. Davis’ decision 
was made after he decided to ignore the 
evidence of insufficient mineralization which 
was in the record before him; after he 
had agreed with the Al Sarena people upon 
a procedure which in effect gave the appli- 
cant for the patent the right to choose 
the assay house—located over 3090 miles 
from the claim; and before he had even 
received the written report of the Bureau 
of Mines engineer named to supervise the 
taking of ore samples from the Al Sarena 
property. All this was done without any 
notice of any kind to the other party in 
the case, the U. S. Forest Service. The 
Forest Service, as a result, had no oppor- 
tunity even to examine the new evidence 
or to introduce counter-evidence. 

To assert that there was a careful weigh- 
ing of evidence, followed by a determina- 
tion that a valid discovery had been made, 
all in accordance with proper administra- 
tive and judicial procedures, is simply a 
matter of ignoring the essential facts in 
this case. 

And speaking of facts—it is highly sig- 
nificant that since Mr. Davis granted these 
patents to the Al Sarena Mines, Inc., not 
one cupful of ore has been mined but 
over 2,000,000 board feet of Douglasfir 
and sugar pine has been logged and sold 
on the commercial market by the Al 
Sarena patentees. As they say in the law 
books, “res ipsa loquitur.” 

Richard L. Neuberger 

United States Senator 
(Editor’s Note— We are glad to publish 
Senator Neuberger’s views on this highly 
controversial question. As to the objectivity 
of our Miss Fadeley in her coverage of the 
Al Sarena hearings, the Senator is entitled 
to his opinion and we are entitled to ours!) 
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DeWitt Nelson 


Chairman 





Lloyd Partain 


E WITT Nelson, chairman of 

The American Forestry As- 

sociation’s Landownership 
Committee, called a meeting of the 
national committee in San Fran- 
cisco, July 25-27, to develop the full 
objectives and specifications under 
which the nation-wide study will 
be conducted. 

This landownership study, sched- 
uled to be launched in September 
under the direction of Dr. S. T. 
Dana, was initiated by AFA to de- 
termine how the ownership of forest, 
range, watershed and other conser- 
vation lands effects their contribu- 
tions to the national economy. A 
substantial financial grant by the 
Nutrilite Foundation of California 
has enabled AFA to activate this 
study. 


C. F. Rehnborg, Pres. 
Nutrilite Foundation 















AFA’s 








J. Walter Myers, Jr. 


Jay H. Price 


The immediate objective of the 
program is to conduct studies in 
three different geographical and 
landownership pattern states for the 
purpose of devising a_ blueprint 
that may be followed by other states 
in their determination of landown- 
ership policies. California, Michigan 
and North Carolina have been se- 
lected as targets for these studies 
by the committee. 

AFA also believes the results of 
these landownership studies may be 
used by a proposed joint Congres- 
sional committee as a guide to es- 
tablishing a national landownership 
policy. 

Chairman Nelson said, “It is my 
belief that this study can develop 
many facts and much information 
which will be helpful in developing 
future policies of both public and 
private industry. We fully appre- 
ciate the magnitude of this study 
and the fact that it may even bring 
some hazards. However, we initiate 
this project with no preconceived 
ideas, but with the hope of con- 
tributing worthwhile knowledge 
which will help in the long-range 
development and management of 
our natural resources.” 


Landownership 











































Committee 


Of the eight-man committee 
only seven are shown, Photo 
of other member, Otto J. 
Wolff of Rapid City, South 
Dakota was not available. 
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Harold G. Wilm 


Carl D. Shoemaker 


In order that the committee might 
have the benefit of the thinking and 
counsel of representatives of indus- 
try, agriculture, public agencies, and 
other interested people, the follow- 
ing were invited to meet with the 
committee in San Francisco: Harvey 
Banks, Director, Department of Wa- 
ter Resources; John Barnes, U. S. 
Soil Conservation Service; Jack 
Beaver, Assemblyman, Chairman, 
Assembly Natural Resources Sub- 
committee; Frank Belotti, Assembly- 
man, Chairman, Assembly Subcom- 
mittee on Beaches and Parks; R. R. 
Best, State Supervisor, Bureau of 
Land Management; Philip R. Brad- 
ley, Jr., Chairman, State Mining 
Board; Wesley Break, Supervisor, 
San Bernardino County; David R. 
Brower, Executive Director, Sierra 
Club; Ed Busalak, President, Asso- 
ciated Sportsmen; Richard Carpen- 
ter, Executive Director, League of 
California Cities; W. B. Carter, 
Chairman, Southern California Wa- 
tershed Fire Council; Charles A. 
Connaughton, Regional Forester, 
U. S. Forest Service; Arthur L. 
Darsey, Chief, Division of Soil Con- 
servation. 

(Turn to page 60) 












McARDLE 


ICHARD E. McArdle, Chief of 
the Forest Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, will 

keynote the Annual Meeting of The 
American Forestry Association, Oc- 
tober 1-4 at LaPlata, Maryland. Dr. 
McArdle’s address at an indoor meet- 
ing October 1, at the LaPlata Armory 
will be entitled, ““The Place of the 
Small Woodland Owner in the Fu- 
ture of America’s Timber Supply.” 
Key theme of the meeting will be the 
nation’s small woodlands and how to 
improve them. 

The association’s 8lst Annual 
Meeting marks the Golden Anniver- 
sary of forestry in Maryland and the 
members will be welcomed by Gov- 
ernor Theodore R. McKeldin. The 
session will also give the membership 
its first opportunity to meet its new 
chief forester, Kenneth B. Pomeroy. 

With Mr. Pomeroy scheduled to 
address state fire conferences in Mis- 
sissippi and Florida in September 
(both outgrowths of the New Or- 


Cedarville State Forest provides southern Maryland with a leans fire conference this spring), the 
sound demonstration of good forestry methods and research 


Clearcutting of Virginia pine in long strips — about 100 feet wide —as a means of 
re-establishing another crop of pine on pine sites—is a current Cedarville project 
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AFA chief forester will report on 
recent forestry developments, AFA 
forest policy, and plans for the fu- 
ture. 

A discussion of ““The Small Wood- 
land Picture” as viewed by a state 
forester, a representative of the ex- 
tension service and a representative 
of industry, will wind up the morn- 
ing program. 

The afternoon session will present 
a panel on the subject “What's Being 
Done on the Ground Today in Small 
Woodlands.” This panel will pre- 
sent the points of view of an exten- 
sion forester, a farm forester, an in- 
dustrial forester, a consulting for- 
ester, and a small woodland owner. 

“Progress on Other Fronts” will be 
the subject of a second panel. This 
will present various youth groups, a 
representative of a citizen-type con- 
servation organization, a participant 
who will explain forest practice un- 
der ACP, and an expert in forest 
practice on small watershed pro- 
grams. 

An oyster roast at Chapel Point at 
the confluence of the Port Tobacco 
River and the Potomac will follow in 
the evening. A giant sycamore with 
a circumference of sixteen feet six 
inches, 84 feet high and a crown 
spread of 103 feet will provide the 
centerpiece for this event in a most 
attractive and historic setting. 

The research program at _ the 
Cedarville State Forest will be 
viewed by the delegates on the second 
day of the meeting followed by the 
Annual Banquet of the association 
that evening to be served by the 
church ladies of the village of La- 
Plata. 

A tour of company forests man- 
aged by the Glatfelter Paper Com- 
pany and a trip to Annapolis to see 
the Middies parade will be the fea- 
ture of the third day of the conven- 
tion. A call at the Governor’s Man- 
sion and a visit to the oldest State 
House in America are also scheduled. 

A tour of some of Maryland’s old- 
est and most historic homes, sched- 
uled for the fourth day, will provide 
a rare treat for convention guests as 
made possible by a committee of 
ladies from Charles county. 
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Small woodlands and how to improve them will be the key 
subject at AFA’s Annual Meeting October 1-4. A tour of 
Maryland’s Cedarville State Forest will help point way 
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‘©WwHITE PINE | 
PLANTED — i933 
THINNED —— 1954 
PRUNED TO 17-1954 


Thinning and pruning studies in white and loblolly pine 
plantations are carried on by Cedarville research foresters 


In addition to a wealth of mixed pine and hardwoods this 
3,510-acre forest offers an attractive recreation program 








WILDERNESS BILL PROBED 











Y unanimous action, the Ex- 
B ecutive Committee of The 

American Forestry Association 
last month voted to oppose Senator 
Humphrey’s bill to create a National 
Wilderness Preservation System 
(S. 4013) on the grounds that it 
would tend to “develop a legislative 
history in a direction of a single 
and exclusive use on a perpetual 
basis.” This, the committee de- 
clared, is inconsistent with the prin- 
ciple of multiple use. At the same 
time the committee said it would 
be willing to consider on its merit 
any legislation which recognizes the 
wilderness concept as one facet of 
the application of the multiple use 
principle in the management of 
public lands. 

Moving in the face of mounting 
conservation support for the wilder- 
ness bill, the AFA Executive Com- 
mittee said that it yielded to no 
organization or group in its firm 
belief in the wilderness concept. 
AFA Trail Riders of the Wilderness 
expeditions that have introduced 
thousands of citizens to wilderness 
values on 172 separate expeditions 
in 12 states since 1933 gives validity 
to that statement. 

At the same time, the committee 
said it was opposed to any bill that 
would tend to hamper the flexi- 
bility of management on_ public 
lands by career professionals. In 
the final analysis, freezing of 14 
million acres now in wilderness on 
national forests, for example, would 
tend not only to defeat the future 
growth of wilderness areas but 
would also represent a major blow 
at the whole multiple use concept 
of management on which AFA’s 
Program for Forestry is founded. 

Karl T. Frederick presided at the 
AFA legislative session that pro- 
duced the following resolution: 


PRESERVATION OF 
WILDERNESS AREAS 
The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, at its Second Higgins Lake 
Conference, developed “A Program 
for American Forestry” which en- 


dorsed the principle of multiple 
use and contained the following 
specific recommendations: 

“To obtain the maximum of 
economic and social services from 
our forests by realistic application 
of the principle of multiple use in 
their management. 

“J. Full recognition of the in- 
tangible values inherent in forest 
lands and of their tremendous im- 
portance to the recreational, cul- 
tural, and spiritual needs of our 
people. 

“2. Provision for the preservation 
of special areas such as national 
parks and monuments and wilder- 
ness areas from any use that will 
interfere with the complete satisfac- 
tion of these needs. 

“3. Development of adequate 
services and facilities to permit safe 
use and full enjoyment of public 
lands by the people.” 

The American Forestry Associa- 
tion long has recognized the values 
of wilderness areas and has made 
greater use of them than any other 
organization. Since 1933 the Asso- 
ciation has organized and directed, 
through its Trail Riders of the 
Wilderness program, 172 separate 
fortnight long expeditions into the 
major scenic areas of 12 states. 
Some of the foremost scientists, 
authors, clergymen, conservationists 
and outdoor enthusiasts of our time 
have participated. These expedi- 
tions have shown that the wilder- 
ness concept is sound in principle, 
and that realization of the maximum 
benefits requires some flexibility in 
administration. 

Obtaining the maximum of eco- 
nomic and social services, i.e., the 
greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber in the long run, requires that 
multiple uses must be considered. 
The relationship of these uses to 
one another and to the overall wel- 
fare of the nation have to be de- 
termined by those concerned. The 
present generation must evaluate 
present priorities with due regard 
for the best interests of future gen- 
erations. But the present genera- 


tion cannot deny its descendants the 
right to use all inherited resources 
for the fulfillment and protection 
of their own needs. To do so de- 
feats the basic concept of multiple 
use, so: 

BE IT RESOLVED: That The 
American Forestry Association, 
through its Executive Committee, 
meeting at the association’s head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C., on 
July 6, 1956, does reaffirm its belief 
in the benefits provided by wilder- 
ness, primitive and roadless areas. 
The association urges their contin- 
ued administration by existing 
agencies, but does oppose Senate 
Bill 4013 for the establishment of 
a National Wilderness Preservation 
System because it tends to develop 
a legislative history in the direction 
of a single and exclusive use on a 
perpetual basis. This is inconsistent 
with the principle of multiple use. 
On the other hand, The American 
Forestry Association would be will- 
ing to consider on its merit any 
legislation which recognizes the 
wilderness concept as one facet of 
the application of the multiple use 
principle in the management of 
public lands. 

As defined by the Humphrey 
Bill, “a wilderness, in contrast with 
those areas where man and his works 
dominate the landscape, is hereby 
recognized as an area where the 
earth and its conformity of life are 
untrammeled by man, where man 
himself is a member of the natural 
community who visits but does not 
remain and whose travels leave only 
trails.” 

As proposed, the bill would not 
interfere with present uses on na- 
tional forest wilderness areas where 
“these practices have already become 
well established.” This includes 
wilderness areas now grazed by do- 
mestic livestock and use of airplanes 
and motorboats. However, “such 
practices shall be recognized as non- 
conforming use of the area of wil- 
derness involved and shall be termi- 
nated whenever this can be effected 


(Turn to page 56) 
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By ALBERT G. HALL 


THE CONFIRMATION OF WESLEY A. D'EWART as Assistant Secretary of the Department of the 





Interior for public land management was the occasion of two half days of 
heated discussion before the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
in mid-July. Unlike the hearings on the confirmation of Frederick A. Seaton 
who succeeded Douglas McKay as Secretary of the Interior, there was some 
doubt at the close of the hearings as to the action of the committee. In the 
case of Seaton, the committee unanimously recommended his confirmation at 

the close of a short session. D'Ewart's fate was held over to executive 
session. There was also some question, at times, as to whether the nominee 
was the subject of the hearing, or whether the hearing was being used as a 
sounding board for political philosophy. Senator Clinton Anderson of New 
Mexico, presiding after the committee chairman relinquished the chair, had 

to constantly draw both sides of the table to the subject at hand when the 
political discussions were being pressed. 


VERY FEW QUESTIONS CONCERNING D'EWART'S QUALIFICATIONS— experience and training— 





were raised, and the nominee himself was questioned at length on only one 
facet of his long career in public life. That interrogation, introduced by 
Senator Murray of Montana, D'Ewart's opponent in the 1954 Senate race, and 
continued by Senator O'Mahoney of Wyoming, probed into what part, if any, 
D'Ewart played in a "smear" campaign which linked Murray with Red organiza- 
tions and Communist-supported programs. 


QUESTIONS IN GREAT NUMBER WERE DIRECTED TO THE WITNESSES, and at times it appeared 





SIMILAR 


as though the witnesses were on trial. Initial target of the Republican in- 
terrogators was the representative of the Citizens Committee on Natural 
Resources, Spencer M. Smith. In a prepared statement opposing the D'Ewart 
appointment, Smith cited the familiar accusations of "give away" that have 
been made against the Administration's natural resources programs. Not 
being as well documented in his statements as were the Republican Senators 
in theirs, he found his testimony being torn apart. 


TREATMENT WAS GIVEN THE OTHER OPPOSITION WITNESSES which included Miss Helen 





L. Peterson, representing the National Congress of American Indians; Angus 
McDonald of the National Farmers Union; and George L. Barrus of the New York 
Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends. A statement opposing the nomina- 
tion was inserted into the record by George D. Riley, legislative represen- 


tative of the AFL-CIO. Questions directed at the witnesses attempted to pin 
them down to facts. 


PRINCIPAL OBJECTIONS TO D'EWART'S APPOINTMENT stemmed from his advocacy, when a Mem- 
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ber of Congress, to bills to protect the interests of western stockmen in 
their use of public range; his support of a bill in the 83rd Congress to 
permit private landowners to exchange forests under sustained-yield manage- 
ment for comparable federal timber, when their economic base was upset by 
federal acquisition for dams and similar purposes; and, various Administra- 
tion policies affecting Indians, oil leasing on wildlife refuges, and the 
partnership water policy. Senators Goldwater of Arizona, Barrett of 
Wyoming, Malone of Nevada, Watkins of Utah, and Kuchel of California found 
it repeatedly necessary to straighten out the opposition witnesses on ques- 
tions of fact—all to the detriment of the opposition testimony. No one 
questioned D'Ewart's ability, integrity or his intention to carry out the 
laws of the country relating to the lands which are to be under his 


jurisdiction. 
(Turn to next page) 
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WASHINGTON LOOKOUT—( Continued ) 


THE ONLY ORGANIZATION THAT CAME FORWARD IN SUPPORT OF D'EWART was National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association, represented by its executive vice president, Leo 
V. Bodine. His statement dwelt chiefly on the long and good record of 
D'Ewart as a public servant. Bodine was questioned by Senator Neuberger of 
Oregon as to the degree to which he represented small as well as large 
lumber operators, on NLMA's support of the timber exchange bill, and on 
NLMA's attitude toward price reporting services for timber products. Sena- 
tor Jackson of Washington asked about the lumber industry's attitude toward 
the building of timber access roads by the federal government. Few of the 
questions directed to Bodine, except that about the timber exchange legisla- 


tion, had much to do with the appointee about whom the hearing was being 
held. 








FORMER REPRESENTATIVE 0. K. ARMSTRONG OF MISSOURI, now a professional writer, spoke 
for himself in D'Ewart's behalf. And there were piles of letters both pro 
and con. Senator Dworshak of Idaho drew attention to the tributes paid to 
D'Ewart at the time he retired from the House of Representatives. As for 
the whole committee, it was evident at the hearing that the Republicans were 
pro-D'Ewart, and the Democrats as a group were either lukewarm or anti- 
D'Ewart but probably not sufficiently so to deny his confirmation, if a vote 
is taken. As this is being written, the decision of the committee is not 
yet known. By the simple expedient of delaying action or of taking no 
action, the committee can deny the appointment. 


THE COURSE OF THE HEARING and the importance given to conservation issues indicates 
that conservation will again loom large in the coming presidential campaign. 
Conservation was an issue in the 1954 campaign; it looks as though it will 
be a larger issue in 1956. The question is not on conservation principles 
but rather on who shall own and manage the resources. 


AS THE CONGRESS NEARS ADJOURNMENT, committees are hard at work reporting on bills 
that have long lain dormant or have been under study. Some of the major 
actions: Congress has passed and the President has signed an act extending 
and strengthening the Water Pollution Control Act. The new Public Law 660, 
extends the act to June 30, 1961, and provides for $50 million annually in 
federal grants to states, municipalities and other public agencies for 
planning and constructing treatment works. The Advisory Committee on 
Weather Control has been extended for two years by Public Law 664. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1957 include $100,000 for the devel- 
opment of camping facilities by the Bureau of Land Management along Alaskan 
highways—to serve to reduce fire danger as well as accommodate visitors. 
The House has reported out a bill to permit leasing of national forest areas 
of up to 80 acres for hotels, other recreational facilities, and industrial 
and commercial purposes, and up to 5 acres for summer homes and stores for 
periods up to 30 years. Under previous short-terms lease arrangements, de- 


velopers were unable to obtain sufficient loans to provide for adequate 
facilities. 














FOREST PRICE REPORTING SERVICE, twice deleted from farm bills by conferees, has been 
included in a separate bill by Senator Humphrey of Minnesota, with a com- 
panion bill by Representative Reuss of Wisconsin. No hearings have been 
held on the measure, but the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
has reported the bill favorably. It is unlikely that similar action will be 
taken in the House. There is sufficient question as to the bill's need and 
desirability to warrant hearings before action is taken. In the meantime, 
the 1956 farm bill has included authority for the Forest Service to make a 
study of forest products price trends. 


THE SENATE AND HOUSE HAVE PASSED BILLS RELATING TO THE MENOMINEE INDIAN FORESTS to 
assure that the termination of federal control over the Menominees and their 
property shall proceed in an orderly manner, and that the sustained-yield 
management of the Menominee forest will continue. 








THE SENATE HAS PASSED S.J. Res. 139 providing for the commemoration of the 50th an- 
niversary of the first conference of state governors for the protection in 
the public interest of the natural resources of the United States. As 
amended it requires the appointment of committees made up of representatives 


of conservation organizations. The measure is expected to pass the House 
before adjournment. 
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The Big Freeze 


“Mountains have a decent influence,” Justice 
William O. Douglas wrote in his book Of Men 
and Mountains. “When man ventures into the 
wilderness, climbs the ridges, and sleeps in the 
forest, he comes in close communion with his 
Crentat. ...° 

AFA concurs. In its Program for American 
Forestry it urges “full recognition of the in- 
tangible values inherent in forests and forest 
lands and of their tremendous importance to the 
recreational, cultural, and spiritual needs of our 
people.” It further urges “provision for the 
preservation of special areas such as national 
parks and monuments and wilderness areas from 
any use that will interfere with the complete 
satisfaction of these needs.” 

Nor has the association been content to mere- 
ly give lip service to these lofty aims. For 23 
years AFA has actively campaigned to introduce 
more people to this still little-known phase of 
multiple use of forests. In that period—or al- 
most since foresters like Aldo Leopold (a forest 
ranger and supervisor) first proposed establish- 
ment of the Gila Wilderness area and several 
others on national forests in American Forests 
magazine —the association has been introducing 
representative Americans—physicians, teachers, 
students and many others—to the magic of wil- 
derness through its Trail Riders of the Wilder- 
ness program. During that time, more than 3000 
citizens have participated in 172 fortnight-long, 
non-profit trail trips as sponsored by AFA that 
have traversed more than 17,000 wilderness miles 
in 12 different states. As this is written, six more 
expeditions—five by saddle and one by canoe— 
are underway in the states of Montana, Minne- 
sota, Utah and Idaho. Eight more are scheduled 
for August and September. In terms of its sus- 
tained and active interest in wilderness over a 
long period of time, AFA yields to no organiza- 
tion in the country. We believe that wilderness 
supplies a definite need. We believe that the 
time may be at hand to give this particular phase 
of multiple use the Congressional recognition it 
has not previously enjoyed. 

At the same time, AFA disagrees with its 
friends in conservation who would achieve such 
recognition by enactment of legislation that 
would tend to develop a legislative history in 
the direction of a single and exclusive use on a 
perpetual basis on 14 million acres of national 
forests alone—a single use that would pose a 
threat to the present flexible administrative pat- 
tern by career specialists and which might in- 
deed ultimately place the whole multiple use 
program in jeopardy. 

This, we feel, is the inherent danger in bills 
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that Senator Humphrey (S. 4013) and others 
have introduced in all sincerity and which have 
the honest support of many wilderness groups. 
(See page 8.) True, Senator Humphrey has 
gone to great lengths to point out that his bill 
to create a National Wilderness Preservation 
System would not interfere with present uses on 
national forest wilderness areas, for example, and 
in some cases might tend to tighten up control 
of these areas from the standpoint of mining and 
watershed management. There is no quarrel 
with this. The fundamental objection to che 
Humphrey bill in its present form is that it 
would set an important and unsound precedent 
by establishing a special or restricted use on spe- 
cific geographic areas (and even the D’Ewart 
grazing bill did not go this far) through Con- 
gressional action. In this respect, the bill would 
go far beyond existing Congressional authoriza- 
tions for timber use, for grazing, for watershed 
protection and other uses. 

With this proposition AFA simply cannot 
agree. The strength of the national forests, which 
we submit have been eminently successful for 
over 50 years, has been the flexibility of its ad- 
ministrative setup as carried out by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Once precedents are set 
that mark departures from this tested program, 
a whole Pandora’s box of demands to nail down 
other special uses will arise. The result could 
well be crippling of a service whose previous 
flexibility to meet new needs as they arise en- 
abled it to set up a system of wilderness areas in 
the first place. 

It is not possible to foresee all the changing 
conditions and the requirements of the public 
interest from generation to generation, or even 
from decade to decade, in relation to the re- 
sources and benefits of the national forests. Ad- 
justments to meet these changing conditions 
would be severely handicapped under the rigid 
Congressional control proposed in this bill. 
While the ramifications here go far beyond wil- 
derness values, from the standpoint of wilderness 
alone, this bill would operate to prevent the fur- 
ther development of the wilderness system on 
national forests with the Forest Service hesitating 
to propose additions for fear that corrections and 
adjustments needed later would be impossible. 
In short, this bill would tend to freeze the status 
quo instead of facilitating improvement. 

As AFA’s executive committee suggests, Ameri- 
can Forests invites comments from proponents 
of this bill, doing so in the belief that the burden 
of the proof must rest on those who would alter 
a program that has been successful in the past. 
To date, such proof has not been forthcoming. 








tion the voters named him to head the state by a big majority, 
more recent election Governor Long urged that local voters 
two of the amendments up for vote. Beauregard Parish voters 
along with him and voted down the two amendments, altho 
were approved by other parishes and became laws. 


Now there are severa) tax bills in the legislature which, 
proved would seriously endanger the development of the 








G. Lock Paret 


HE political storm in Louisi- 

ana during the past two 

months has shaken much of 
the forestry world, and its tidal waves 
have reached as far as the nation’s 
capital. Its repercussions should be 
of concern to every forestry leader 
and wood-using industry in the 
United States because we can all 
learn a lesson therefrom. 

The waters seemed calm enough 
two months ago when the Louisiana 
legislature convened, but the trouble 
started very soon with an unprece- 
dented attack upon the wood-using 
industry of the state by Governor 
Earl K. Long. Here, where leading 
citizens from all over the South had 
met just one month previously to 
dedicate themselves to the task of 
forest fire prevention at the Southern 
Forest Fire Prevention Conference, 
forestry leaders were subjected to 
bitter and unfactual criticism. Here, 
where only a month before the in- 
dustry was saluted for its leadership 


and take away funds from thousands of parish citizens. 
Legis'ators have excused these tax measures by saying that 


wouid affect only the large industries. But everythinking 
knows that in the long run, it’s the little man, the consumer, 
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and its contribution to the economy 
of Louisiana and other states in the 
South, the head of the state govern- 
ment chose to dig into the long for- 
gotten history of “cut out and get out 
days”; and use this as the weapon 
with which to get punitive legisla- 
tion across to satisfy his personal 
feud with one or two lumbermen. 
It came as a shock to everyone 
who attended the New Orleans con- 
ference and anyone who cared for 
forestry. Governor Long, in one fell 
swoop, had bills introduced which 
would: 
1. Double the pulpwood sever- 
ance tax; 
More than triple the sawtim- 
ber severance tax; and 
Wipe out Louisiana’s national- 
ly famous “Forest Taxation 
Law” which was passed in 1954 
and voted as an amendment to 
the state constitution in No- 
vember of that year. This law 
provided that ad valorem taxes 


~ eh the nose for every increase in production and 


on land be assessed without re- 
gard to timber growing on the 
land, and that all taxes on tim- 
ber be collected at time of sev- 
erance. It also provided that 
each county board receive ‘75 
percent of timber severance 
taxes collected within the par- 
ish and the state receive 25 
percent. 

Needless to say, the Louisiana For- 
estry Association swung into action. 
They had already set up headquar- 
ters in the Capital City, so they had 
a rallying point around Executive 
Secretary Jim Kitchens and Presi- 
dent Lock Paret. Most of the time 
there were a dozen forestry leaders 
at the “headquarters,” and they didn't § 
spend their time sipping highballs. 
They talked forestry with legislators. 
They dug up more facts to support 
their position. And, by the time 
Gov. Long was ready to pull his bills 
from the House calendar, he found 
overwhelming opposition, at least in 





Forestry Ass’n Opposes 
Timber Tax Legislation 


The Louisiana Forestry Asso- 
ciation vigorously opposed ithe 
two bills up before the state legis- 
lature repealing the 1954 consti- 
tutional amendment and setting 
higher taxes on pulp wood and 
timber. The stand was made 
known in a press release this 
week. 

The release outlined the reason 
why the Association believes the 
legislation will be harmful to thé 
forest industry in the state. It 
follows: 


“The press has reported in re- 
cent weeks that legislation would 
‘ntroduced to repeal our new 


“The first is HB 601 which 
would repeal all provisions of 
our new taxation amendment. 

“The second bill is HB 602 
which would more than double 
severance taxes on timber pro- 
ducts. 

“These changes do the follow- 
ing: 

1. Land and timber assessments 
would again be unstable. 

2. The Parishes would be de- 
prived of benefits of % of the 
Sevrance Tax to be received after 
July 1, 1956. 

3. Increase the severance rates 
to 12% per cent on pulpwood and 


that of our neighboring states— 
new industry will go to those 
neighboring states. 


“You probably know tha‘ the 


| Severance Tax on timber is paid 


by the landowner. The timber pur- 
chaser collects the tax—the land- 
owner pays it. There are 108,000 
small timberland owners in Lou- 
isiana, 

“The time has come to express 
opposition to the repeal of the 
Timber Taxation Amendment as 
it is now written in the Consti- 
tution. Contact your Legislators 
and Police Jury members ar@ ‘*" 


™- 


them you desire no char~ 


‘tonal Tax Amendment.|5 re--ent on timber stumpave] present svstem of ta 
~e been introduced | ; tj 
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the first round. He saw vividly that 
he had no chance of getting the 
needed two-thirds vote on any of the 
forestry tax measures and withdrew 
them. 

During the interim, hardly an is- 
sue of a weekly paper or metropoli- 
tan paper was published that didn’t 
carry editorials against Long’s tim- 
ber bills. Hardly a day went by that 
legislators didn’t get bona fide tele- 
grams, letters or phone calls from 
their constituents urging them to 
stand up for forestry and vote down 
the punitive measures. 

The Louisiana events should serve 
as a lesson to all. In the words of 
Abe Lincoln, “Unforeseen events 
need not change the shape and 
course of man’s affairs.” No, they 
need not if we are prepared for such 
unforeseen events as these—and 
that’s where a strong state associa- 
tion comes in. 

No state in the union should have 
had less cause for worry two months 


ago. Gov. Long had served as chief 
executive before (from 1948-1952) 
and had helped forestry tremendous- 
ly. His immediate predecessor had 
been most friendly in continuing the 
progressive principles of forestry in 
the state. The Louisiana Forestry 
Commission had long been out of 
politics and took its place near the 
top of state forestry agencies. 

The important point is that the 
Louisiana Forestry Association didn’t 
expect the blow to fall, but it was 
ready for it if it did fall! Established 
nine years ago, the association has 
earned the reputation as spokesman 
for forestry in the state and has con- 
ducted its public relations program 
in such a manner as to gain the re- 
spect of persons from all walks of 
life within the state. It was ready for 
emergencies which most certainly 
will arise anywhere at any time. 

The wood-using industry in the 
various states must provide the hard 
core of a unified forestry leadership 


before it can expect the public to as- 
sume its proper share of interest. 
And, like the Louisiana Forestry As- 
sociation, the state organization must 
see to it that it’s for as many things 
as it’s against. It must be a positive 
organization, dedicated to principles 
of forestry and prove to the public 
that its program is sound and in the 
public interest. In other words, 
without public opinion we can do 
nothing; with it, we can accomplish 
anything. 

The troubled waters in Louisiana 
are far from settled at present. The 
depth of the governor’s expressed 
bitterness has not yet been deter- 
mined, and he will have many more 
opportunities to take a swing at Lou- 
isiana’s wood-using industries. But 
the Louisiana Forestry Association 
has proved to him that he is not 
dealing with a punching bag. Backed 
by public opinion, the association is 
ready to “slug it out” for forestry in 
Louisiana. 

















Multiple 
Use 


on Private 


Lands 


By KRAMER A. ADAMS 


Public Recreation Administrator, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 


Part of a “tame” herd browsing less than 100 feet from a mainline logging 
road, where trucks operate everyday, on Weyerhaeuser’s Millicoma Forest 
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Most private forestland owners practice true multiple use. However, this term is much 
misunderstood, and has come to mean free public recreation more than anything else 
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Opening up more private lands for recreation, where it wouldn’t impede forest 


management, will help to correct the public’s misconception of “multiple use” 


HE late Aldo Leopold, profes- 
sional forester who became the 
“father of modern game manage- 
ment” once said, “Most of our wild- 
life problems are concerned not 
with the management of game, but 
with the management of people.” 
Those of you who manage the 
forests realize that there’s an in- 
creasing amount of human manage- 
ment involved in the business of 
growing trees. More and more, 
Americans are turning to their for- 
ests—private, state, and federal—in 
search for recreation. And _ there’s 
no indication of relief ahead for 
the forester. 

To the contrary, with shorter 
work hours, greater mobility 
through modern vehicles and added 
money to spend on_ recreational 
pursuits, more people will head for 
the woods in the coming years. 

Most of us are aware that Stan- 
ford Research Institute has _pre- 
dicted that the Nation’s need for 
timber products will increase about 
25 per cent by 1975. But did you 


Multiple use of forest lands includes 
hunting, fishing, and water conservation 


know that the Public Affairs Insti- 
tute has said that the demand for 
recreation by 1960 will be 36 per 
cent above last year and by 1965 
will be 75 per cent greater? 

Another reliable estimate places 
the number of people enjoying the 
outdoors in 20 years as about double 
what it is now. 

Where will the public go in the 
future while on this recreational 
spree? Resorts? Golf courses? Na- 
tional parks and forests? Yes, but 
some facilities there were crowded 
this year. A recent survey shows 
that fishing is America’s favorite 
sport. Next is hunting, and of the 
top ten participation sports, seven 
are primarily woods-type activities. 

It is evident that more and more 
pressure will be placed on the pri- 
vate timber owner to open his lands. 

In the words of the current popu- 
lar song, “Something’s Gotta Give.” 

Since the end of World War II, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company has 
opened increasing amounts of its 
Oregon and Washington timberland 
to the recreation seeker. During 
the current deer hunting season, 
essentially all of its two and-a-hallf 
million acres that are not in operat- 
ing areas bear the “Hunters Wel- 
come” sign. Roughly half of the 
company’s roads are open to hunter 
vehicle travel. 

The company also maintains 11 
public parks on its stream or lake- 
side property in the two states. 
Each offers piped running water, 
sanitary facilities, picnic benches 
and tables, fireplaces and free fire- 
wood. One has a children’s play- 
ground and another a boat launch- 
ing ramp. 

During the year, company lands 
are visited by more than 50,000 
hunters, fishermen, campers, hikers, 
swimmers, horseback riders, pic- 
nickers, archers, rock collectors, 
skiers, bird watchers, photographers, 
sightseers, berry pickers, trappers, 
fern pickers, target shooters, dog 
field-trial participants and_ wild- 
flower gatherers. 

Many other tree farm operators 
have taken similar steps toward 
helping restless Americans “get away 
from it all” on private forest lands. 
But how much does this gesture 
cost? Just what happens when an 
army of hunters, for example, 
swarms over the forest seeking deer? 


Most of you, I’m afraid, know only 
too well. 

To get some sort of a reliable 
answer to that question, each branch 
manager of Weyerhaeuser’s western 
Washington tree farms was asked to 
observe hunter conduct during the 
1954 hunting season. Their con- 
clusions and experiences show that 
the average hunter is neither as bad 
as he is often pictured by the land- 
owner nor as harmless as usually 
drawn by his allies. 

The questionnaire was designed to 
provide a point of reference upon 
which to base future public recrea- 
tion policies for company lands, and, 
perhaps, to show both the sports- 
man and Weyerhaeuser people the 
way to even better relations. 

Here are some of the questions 
asked: 

“Were any fires started that are 
traceable to deer hunters?” 

Only one out of nine respondents 
said “yes.” This amazing improve- 
ment over the normal number of 
hunter fires was helped in 1954 by 
the weather. So that, just as this 
year in the Northwest, it is impos- 
sible to tell how much credit goes 
to the hunter and how much to 
Jupiter Pluvius. 

The threat of fire is still the 
primary reason across the Nation 
for barring entry to the forests— 
public or private. 

“Were any roads damaged by 
hunter vehicles?” ‘Tire chains tore 
up some soft roads; sheer volume 
of traffic caused damage at other 
points; motorcyclists were blamed 
for damage almost everywhere. 

Two tree farms were victims of 
theft of company property. One 
forester’s volunteered comment on 
this matter is significant. He said, 
“As a rule, the hunting season is 
only a ‘cover’ for thieves who would 
be stealing anyway.” 

Four verified cases of lost hunters 
were reported requiring many man- 
hours of company time in the 
searches. 

All areas reported malicious van- 
dalism of some kind, ranging from 
dirt poured in the fuel tank of a 
D6 Caterpillar to mutilation of 
temporary signs. Six tree farms 
suffered a total of 14 broken locks 
or gates. 

We also asked tree farm managers, 

(Continued on page 58) 

















City parks help to miti- 


gate the hot summer cli- 
mate, but Rock Creek 
Park, in Washington, D. C., 
has some unique features 

which render it a “Cli- 


matic balance wheel” 


Nature’s Air Conditioner 


~ YRBANIZATION has brought 

| | about some rather remark- 

able changes in local climate. 
Every city is affected by these 
changes and Washington, D. C., is 
no exception. 

Only a century and a half ago 
around here, there were forests and 
streams, a few fields, a few houses 
and an occasional dirt road. Now 
practically all the natural vegetation 
is gone. Instead stone, brick, con- 
crete, and asphalt cover many square 
miles. Rainfall is no more soaked 
up by a natural sponge of plants and 
forest litter, but it is drained away 
as rapidly as it falls. Streets lined 
with buildings have formed canyons 
where there were none before. Vehi- 
cles and combustion processes add 
heat and dust to the air. 

We can sum it up in one sentence: 
Man has created an environment in 
his cities much akin to desert bad 
lands. The change in surface is the 
cause for the change in climate. This 
has raised the temperature; it has 
eliminated most of the evaporative 
cooling; there is a perennial pall of 
smoke and dust over metropolitan 
areas. ‘The new stone surfaces will 
readily absorb heat from the sun 
during the day and slowly give off 
that heat at night. In an area with 
a relatively warm summer climate 
the combination of all these factors 
certainly does not spell any improve- 
ment. After all the damage has been 
done, we try to remedy it again and 
air-condition ourselves out of the 
dilemma by costly mechanical de- 
vices. 

Washington is not as seriously af- 
fected as some other cities. It has 
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wide avenues—even though some 
commuters may doubt this at times; 
it still has lots of trees and grass sur- 
faces; building heights are restricted. 
Best of all the city has parks. Fore- 
most among them is Rock Creek 
Park. Any park helps to mitigate 
a hot summer climate, but Rock 
Creek Park has some unique features 
which make it into a climatic bal- 
ance wheel. 

At this point let me introduce one 
of those pet technical expressions 
scientists love to throw around. This 
one is called microclimate. The con- 
cept behind it isn’t as formidable as 
the word sounds. This term just 
indicates that within a very short 
distance there often exist remarkable 
differences in climate. As a matter 
of fact, topography and vegetation 
can cause noticeable climatic differ- 
ences within a mile or two. These 
differences can be as large as the 
climatic differences commonly asso- 


ciated with latitudes a hundred or 
more miles apart. 

Let’s explore, after this excursion 
into the technical realm, why Rock 
Creek Park’s microclimate deserves 
the title air conditioner. Here are 
the basic facts which set this area 
apart from the remainder of the city: 
A valley of nearly three square miles 
of land covered by grass and trees; 
elevation differences of 150 feet; ex- 
posure which keeps part of the area 
always in the shade; moisture readily 
available for evaporation. 

The consequences of this setting 
are best demonstrated by telling the 
story of the march of temperature 
on a bright summer day in the park 
and at a down-town spot, say near 
14th and E Streets Northwest. At 
six o'clock in the morning a brilliant 
sun in a blue eastern sky shines 
down on the roofs of the down-town 
buildings. At street level the tem- 

(Turn to page 63) 














Enjoy the animals in the national 


parks, but at a distance, Park Service 


visiting public, it is doubtful 

whether any feature of the 
national parks, no matter how spec- 
tacular or beautiful, gives the plea- 
sure that is derived from the sight 
of large animals in their natural 
habitat.” 

Park rangers and naturalists would 
certainly be in agreement with these 
words of Horace Albright, a former 
Director of the National Park Ser- 
vice, for they so frequently see elk 


Biri the standpoint of the 


Too close! 
pher runs too great a risk. 


ee 


Rangers admonish all tourists 


By WILLIAM F. ALSTON 





in Jackson Hole rob the visitor of 
his interest in the lofty, jagged peaks 
of the Grand Tetons; a black bear in 
the Great Smokies takes precedence 
over ridges pink with the blooms of 
laurel and rhododendron; and even 
a little chipmunk at Glacier Point 
makes one’s thoughts stray from the 
grandeur of Yosemite Falls in full 
view across the valley. 

At campfire programs, on road 
patrol, on museum duty—whatever 
may be their day’s work—these men 


The bears pose willingly enough, but the photogra- 
Photograph them from your car 


of the Park Service seldom complete 
it without answering questions about 
the wild animals of the area. And it 
would seem that some people even 
judge the value and enjoyment of 
their trip to some of the national 
parks on the basis of the number of 
animals, especially bears, they see 
along the roadsides. 

“Will the bears bite?” 

“Are these bears tame?’ 

“How many bears are there in the 
park?” 

“What do you feed them?” 

“Is it all right to get near enough 
to photograph them?” 

i hl 

“weet ...2° 
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There seems to be no end to the 
range of questions which pertain to 
bears. One person, assuming that 
the roadside garba,e cans in Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park 
were receptacles for bear food, asked 
a ranger what time the next sched- 
uled feeding would take place. 
Another inquired as to whether the 
bales of straw which were piled up 
at one road cut (for the purpose of 
mulching the slopes) had been 
placed there so that the bears might 
use them for making their winter 
nests. Rangers are not long in the 
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It is food that attracts bears, not curiosity. 


é 
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Park Service 


regulations strictly forbid feeding or disturbing the bears 


Park Service before such questions 
lose their humor and become rea- 
sons for real concern, because they 
indicate that too many people think 
that animals not behind bars must 
be tame or that roadside bears aren't 
greatly different from that big, gentle 
dog that roams the neighborhood 
back home. 

National parks are wildlife sanc- 
tuaries where all living things native 
to these areas are given protection 
the year around. Al!ong_ heavily 
travelled roads certain of the less 
tumid animals slowly become used to 
the smell and sound of motor cars, 
and they become accustomed to the 
constant presence of the humans 
that ride in them. Also, they learn 
that these people often have food or 
leave some behind in places where 
they have been picnicking or camp- 
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ing. It is food, not curiosity or lone- 
liness, that draws the bear from its 
natural forested habitat to a man- 
made strip of asphalt or to a public 
campground. 

In national parks where approach- 
able roadside bears occur, the visitor 
should keep in mind such precau- 
tionary measures as the following: 

Photograph, and in other ways 
enjoy these wild animals at a 
safe distance, preferably from 
within your car. 

Remember that a mother bear 
may become aggressive in de- 
fense of her cubs. Stay away 
from them. 

Disturbing or in any way molest- 
ing bears is not the way to watch 
them. Rock throwing, yelling, 
or the actions of your dog may 
cause trouble. 


Don’t feed the bears; this is strict- 
ly forbidden in national parks 
for it has long been known that 
the people who do this are the 
ones who are most often 
scratched, bitten, or otherwise 
injured. ' 

Whereas in 1954 there were seven 
persons injured by bears in Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park, 
double that number were injured 
prior to Labor Day in 1955. These 
figures do not include the many un- 
reported incidents which take place. 

Since national park bears cannot 
be expected to change their ways, the 
park service has engaged in a con- 
certed effort to change the ways of 
certain people who insist on feeding 
bears, approaching them too closely, 
or in some other way inviting 
trouble. When signs, leaflets, news- 
paper articles, cartoons and _ the 
spoken warning fail, the ranger may 
show he means business by arresting 
the person who willfully invites his 
own injury and sets a bad example 
by violating park rules regarding 
bears. 

As one watches certain well be- 
haved bears exhibit almost human 
qualities akin to patience, tact, and 
caution, contrasted with man’s all 
too frequent carelessness and open 
violation of park regulations, he may 
be inclined to agree with one old- 
timer who said, “The smartest fox 
that ever lived is a fool compared 
with an old black bear.” 


Two black bears in the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park searching for food 

















Alcatraz loading at Greenwood, 1917, just before her back 
was broken on a hidden reef less than a mile from shore 


By WALTER G. COLLINS 
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-4 Schooners 


of the Redwood 
Coast 


One of the original lumber “chutes” on the Mendocino Coast, Newport in 1880. 
Dozens of these chutes were built at sheltered indentations along the coast 





A tramp steamer, the S.S. Indian Monarch, loading under the double wire at Noyo River, 1912. 
Once a ship was tied up in port, all hands would work far into the night stowing the cargo 


OR sixty years, from 1852 to 
1912, all the products from the 
great redwood forests of Men- 
docino, Humboldt and Del Norte 
counties in California, moved to pri- 


mary markets mostly around San 
Francisco Bay and Los Angeles, by 
water. For the next twenty years, 
with the penetration of the North- 
western Pacific Railroad to Eureka 
and with the California Western 
Railroad as a feeder line from Fort 
Bragg to Willits, dry and finished 
products of redwood entered mid- 
dle western and eastern markets di- 
rect by rail. By the early 1930’s, wa- 
ter transportation had dwindled to 
a trickle. Then in 1934 the surge of 
unionism reached to outside ports 
and squeezed the last breath from 
the few steam schooners that re- 
mained. From then on, water ship- 


Loading layout at Greenwood harbor, 1917, with the Helen 
P. Drew under the wire and the Alcatraz waiting her turn 


ping from the redwood coast became 
merely a memory. 

The era of the dramatic little lum- 
ber carrying ships that for more 
than eighty years ducked into rug- 
ged outside ports for cargo, was 
bursting with romance. It gener- 
ated a special type of hard driving 
seafarers of almost incredible in- 
genuity, skill and daring. Its pass- 
ing closed the book on a hardy group 
of men who fought fiercely for their 
independence in the face of adver- 
sity and finally succumbed to the 
economic trend and to union domi- 
nation, with their chins up. They 
were game to the last. 

But let’s begin at the cradle and 
follow through to the grave; let’s 
trace briefly, the life cycle of these 
busy little boats that played such a 
vital part in the building of the 


West and in the growth of the red- 
wood industry, for nearly three gen- 
erations. 

Three centuries of combing the 
shoreline of the Pacific by Spanish 
and English mariners, failed to find 
the entrance to Humboldt Bay. It 
remained for the Gregg-Wood party 
to make the discovery from the land 
side in 1849. This group of eight 
endured two months of extreme 
hardship, travelling only some one 
hundred air line miles from the gold 
diggings near Weaverville on Trini- 
ty River, over precipitous terrain 
and through tangled redwood for- 
ests, in search of a legendary, pro- 
tected harbor known to the Indians 
as “Qual-A-Wa-Loo.” This is now 
Humboldt Bay. 

Members of the Gregg-Wood par- 

(Continued on page 46) 


Redwood logs being hauled to the coast over a hewn timber 
bridge, 132 feet high by 410 feet long, which was built in 1880 
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GUST. LUDEMANN: FOREST NURSERIES? 
HALSTENBEK/HOLSTEIN GERMANY 


The central headquarters of one of the largest nursery firms in the Halstenbek region 


Cradle of German Forests 











EHEIMRAT SCHWAPPACH 
had a name for it—this re- 
gion of northern Germany, 

extending from the suburbs of Ham- 
burg northeastward to the Polish 
barbed-wire. That eminent forester 
of long ago called it the “Wiege des 
Waldes” meaning Cradle of Forests, 
because here were grown two-thirds 
of all tree seedlings then being 
planted in all the woodlands of the 
German Reich. Strangely enough, 
today, after two wars and despite 
territorial changes, this ratio still 
holds, for the Halstenbek nurseries 
with their more than 800 separate 
units, continue to dominate the 
German forest planting scene. Con- 
siderable portions of the original 
nursery area have been lost behind 
the iron curtain, but those that re- 
main are still carried on by sons and 
grandsons of the Holstein farmers 
who pioneered tree growing a half- 
century or more ago. 
Schleswig-Holstein, where these 
biggest, and possibly most productive 
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By JOHN B. WOODS 


tree nurseries are found, happens to 
be the German state having the 
smallest percentage of its land area 
in permanent timber stands. How- 
ever, this is not a serious misfortune, 
for actually, while there is a vast 
difference in the “per hectare” value 
of tall trees and small ones, it is a 
startling difference in favor of the 
latter, even when allowance is made 
for considerable investments in fer- 
tilizer and the labor required to 
bring the little trees to marketabili- 
ty. The state certainly does not 
suffer from dearth of high forests, 
and the visitor concludes that those 
farmers who switched from potatoes 
and cabbage to red oak and Scotch 
pine long ago knew where their 
profits lay. 

The Halstenbek region is a flat, 
sandy coastal plain where cool, moist 
air blows in constantly from the not- 
far-distant Baltic Sea. Long, narrow 
fields are separated from one another 
by low hedgerows locally called 
“Knicks;” and these wind-breaks 


shield the vegetation from the direct 
blast of wind, aiding in production 
of well-formed plants which are con- 
ditioned, none the less, to rugged 
weather. For small trees this ap- 
pears ideal, and the Halstenbek 
planting stock enjoys special prestige 
among foresters throughout Europe. 
In fact, some of the first forest plan- 
tations ever made in the United 
States were of this tree stock. About 
fifty-five years ago the late Carl A. 
Schenck, then newly employed as 
forester for the George Vanderbilt 
estate in North Carolina, decided to 
make certain experimental plantings 
in a number of worn-out fields. 
There was no place in North Ameri- 
ca where he could purchase seedlings 
such as he required, so, until he 
could grow the plants at Biltmore, 
he bought and planted trees from 
Halstenbek. Remarkably enough, 
after seven weeks in transit these 
German seedlings took root in 
America and grew into splendid 
young forests. 
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Almost 1,250,000,000 small trees 
are produced annually by the nur- 
series in and around Halstenbek. 
Time was when more than 3,000 
freight cars were loaded each year 
at the local railway station; nowadays 
30 percent or more go forward by 
motor truck. Some of the credit for 
developing such an enterprise be- 
longs with the German State Rail- 
ways, for although there were nur- 
series in the region by 1820, the great 
growth in the number of establish- 
ments and value of product came 
after 1883, following the opening of 
the freight depot in Halstenbek Vil- 
lage and the giving of special atten- 
tion by the railway administration to 
prompt handling of rail shipments. 

Four thousand people are em- 
ployed in these tree growing activi- 
ties. Most of them work for one or 
another of the larger nursery com- 
panies. Yet it is possible for almost 
any good worker to become a pro- 
prietor in his own right, living in a 
neat brick house conveniently loca- 
ted for his daytime employment, and 
having from one-eighth hectare to 
one-half hectare of land upon which 
he can grow small trees in his free 
time, for sale to the growers’ associa- 
tion which is an interesting feature 
in this nursery setup. A unique real 
estate development in the village of 
Friedrichsfulde has built more than 
a hundred such homes for nursery 
workers and sold them on long-term 
contracts, while several of the larger 
companies also have provided new 
housing for their people, giving 
them at the same time opportunity 
to earn additional income at the 
work they know best. 


Of the 850 nursery units in the 
Halstenbek area about fifty are of 
size sufficient to justify the mainte- 
nance of selling organizations. The 
others dispose of their plants to one 
or another of the leading fifty, either 
directly or through the medium of 
a production and selling “Verband.” 
This association, local in scope but 
organized with characteristic Ger- 
man attention to detail, functions as 
a combination Chamber of Com- 
merce and Growing and Marketing 
Cooperative. It seeks to hold high 


quality standards through inspection 
in the seed-beds and on the sorting- 


table. It passes on helpful growing 
hints and assists in procurement of 
needed supplies. And it does a good 
job of selling small trees. 


_ Apropos the last mentioned serv- 
ice; one of the most valuable aids 
has been in development of a 
method of packing little trees in 
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such manner that the roots remain 
moist and fully alive for several 
weeks while they are on the way to 
the place where they are to be 
planted. For tree species that are 
delicate, such as our own American 
Douglasfir, this packing enables any 
member of the Halstenbek fraternity 
to guarantee viability to purchasers 
anywhere. 

Another service performed by the 
association is in seed procurement. 
As is widely known, the Europeans 
have given a great deal of attention 
to the sources of seed for their 
reforestation projects. In Germany, 


for example, it is illegal for any 
seedsman to sell tree seeds that come 
from any timber stands not specific- 
ally approved for such use. Reasons 
for such a drastic step are two-fold; 
German foresters desire seeds from 
parent trees of outstanding excel- 
lence, and they prefer that the 
parents shall stand in environments 
similar to those where the planta- 
tions will be set. 

The Europeans carry such pref- 
erences over into their quest for 
seeds of American tree species. 
Much of the artificial reforestation 

(Turn to page 52) 


Halstenbek nurseries are composed of 850 units, and employ four thousand people 


More than one billion small trees are produced annually by the Halstenbek nurseries 




















“Spot” helps the crew bring 
in sick ducks on Bear River 
Migratory Bird Refuge, Utah 


Wildlife Biologist Addy bands 
a duck on the Parker River 
Refuge in Massachusetts 


Shape 


of 
Things 


to Come 


By WILL BARKER 


The creation of a Bureau 
of Fisheries will provide new 
forms of assistance to the 


commercial fishing industries 





N JUNE 4 the White House 

issued a press release announ- 

cing a series of actions de- 
signed to benefit the United States 
fishing industry. (No mention was 
made in this release regarding any 
action designed to benefit the eco- 
nomic aspects of wildlife.) One ol 
the actions specified in the June 4 
press release was to be the creation 
of a Bureau of Fisheries within the 
Department of the Interior. 

Originally this new bureau was 
scheduled to come into being on 
July 1. Its creation would have di- 
vorced all fishery activities from the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. But a 
second press release, dated July 3, 
from the Office of the Secretary in 
the Department of the Interior, an- 
nounced that the department was 
deferring the administrative reor- 
ganization of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service pending Congressional ac- 
tion. This postponement had the 
President’s approval. 

The Department of the Interior 
has been working out details of a 
service reorganization since June 4, 
when the White House press release 
outlined the objectives of the Ad- 
ministration’s proposal to provide 
new forms of assistance to the com- 





mercial fishing industry. As out- 
lined in the June press release, aids 
to benefit the United States fishing 
industry were: 

A request to Congress by the Ad- 
ministration to act into law a com- 
prehensive commercial fisheries pro- 
gram to provide a broad new charter 
for the new agency. The Adminis- 
tration bill—in some respects 
modelled after the so-called Salton- 
stall-Kennedy Act— was to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
duct needed investigations and _ re- 
search into all phases of fishing ac- 
tivities. 

(According to a Fish and Wildlife 
Service press release of July 7, three 
research contracts for projects to 
study problems in the tuna, shrimp, 
and sponge industries have been 
awarded under the present service 
setup. The work is part of the Sal- 
tonstall-Kennedy program to increase 
production and markets in the do- 
mestic fishing industry. The investi- 
gations of the Florida commercial 
sponges and one to determine the 
causes of “black spot” on shrimp, 
and a means to prevent it, are to be 
conducted by the Marine Laboratory 
of the University of Miami. The third 
contract is for an oceanographic 
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investigation of the eastern tropical 
Pacific Ocean for the benefit of the 
tuna industry; this will be made by 
the Scripps Institution of Oceanogra- 
phy of La Jolla, California.) 

The fishing activities mentioned 
in the White House press release in- 
clude oceanographic, biological, sta- 
tistical, and economic studies of the 
distribution and abundance of fish- 
ery resources (the purpose of the 
tuna study), development of new 
and improved methods of fishing, 
and development of improved han- 
dling methods and techniques. In 
addition, the bill was to authorize 
research into the nutritive value of 
fish and fishery products, and many 
other objectives designed to promote 
the flow of fishery commodities in 
domestic and foreign commerce. 

Money-wise the provisions of the 
Saltonstall-Kennedy Act dealing 
with the transfer of certain funds 
from the Department of Agriculture 
(under Section 32 of the Act of 
August 24, 1936) were to be con- 
tinued on a permanent basis and 
the present $3,000,000 limitation on 
expenditures of these funds was to 
be removed. There was also a pro- 
posal to establish a special $10,000,- 
000 revolving fund to be used to 


Pintail ducks enjoy the protection of the Sacramento Refuge in California. Migrating 
south from breeding grounds, hundreds of thousands of these ducks stop at the refuge 


make loans for the maintenance, 
repair, and equipment of fishing 
vessels. Loans made from the fund 
were to carry interest rates of not 
less than three percent and could 
be made for periods of up to ten 
years. 

Implementation of these pro- 
posals, the Administration believed, 
would strengthen the government’s 
efforts to assist the fishing industry 
and underline the Administration’s 
desire to give greater recognition to 
the vital role the United States 
fisheries plays in the Nation’s econ- 
omy. 

The role that the fisheries play 
in the Nation’s economy was first 
recognized by the federal govern- 
ment late in the nineteenth century. 
In 1871, Congress established a Fish 
Commission because over-fishing was 
putting a drain on our coastal and 
inland fisheries which nature, with- 
out help, could not replenish. 

Congress passed a joint resolution 
authorizing the appointment of a 
“Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries 
for the purpose of investigating the 
alleged decrease of the food fishes 
of the seacoast and lakes of the 
United States and to suggest reme- 
dial measures.” 








Fur seal harems in dense formation at 


N. E. Point, St. Paul Island, Alaska 


As conceived originally the Fish 
Commission was planned as an or- 
ganization for scientific, statistical, 
and practical investigations of the 
fisheries. But in 1872, it was given 
authority to establish fish hatcheries 
for the propagation of food fishes, 
and on July 1, 1903, it was included 
by law in the new Department of 
Commerce and Labor, and from that 
time was designated by departmental 
order as the Bureau of Fisheries, 
and operated as such since its incep- 
tion 80 years ago. 

Recognition by the federal gov- 
ernment that wildlife plays an 
equally important role in relation 
to man’s activities came in 1885. 
In that year the Bureau of Biologi- 
cal survey had its inception. The 
section of the agricultural appro- 
priation act of March 3, 1885, setting 
aside funds for the work of the 
Division of Entomology, carried a 
new clause. This clause made pro- 
vision for the promotion of economic 
ornithology and mammalogy; an 
investigation of the food habits, dis- 
tribution, and migrations of North 
American birds and mammals in 
relation to agriculture, horticulture, 
and forestry. That clause constitutes 
the original legislative authorization 
for the beginning of the work out 
of which developed the varied ac- 
tivities of the organization that be- 
came the full-fledged Bureau of 
Biological Survey in 1905. 

These two pioneer federal con- 
servation agencies were merged into 
the Fish and Wildlife Service in 
1940. The merger consolidated the 


work of the old bureaus, which 
ceased to exist, and created a coor- 
dinated agency that operates in 
every state, Alaska, and other ter- 
ritorial possessions, and in inland 
waters and the oceans surrounding 
the United States. 

The goal of this newly created 
service, like the goal of each prede- 
cessor agency, was the maintenance 
of the Nation’s fish and wildlife at 
a level that has the greatest econom- 
ic, esthetic, and recreational value. 

Economically these continental 
and oceanic resources are worth a 
lot—the commercial fisheries (ma- 
rine and inland) produce more than 
a tenth of the Nation’s annual pro- 
tein foods; support more than a 
million people; and have an esti- 
mated annual retail value of more 
than a billion dollars. The annual 
raw fur crop is worth about one 
hundred and_ twenty-five million 
dollars. 

In Alaska, fish and game consti- 
tute fully eighty-five percent of the 
territory’s basic economy, with the 
fishing industry contributing more 
than one-half of the territorial tax 
revenue and employing about 30,- 
000 persons—almost a fourth of the 
population. The annual value of 
the products of the Alaska fishing 
industry recently exceeded one hun- 
dred million dollars; that of Alaska’s 
fur industry, on which 15,000 natives 
depend for a livelihood, produces 
about two million, five hundred 
thousand dollars a year. 

Esthetic and recreational values 

(Turn to page 48) 








The Fish and Wildlife Service has the responsibility of conserving and managing wild birds, fishes, 
mammals and other forms of wildlife that contribute to the national economy and people’s enjoyment 























EW people realize how tremen- 

dously important trees have 

been to the development and 
preservation of human life on our 
somewhat inhospitable planet. They 
have provided warmth, shelter, food, 
medicine and means of transporta- 
tion from the days of the neolithic 
man. Without them life would have 
been infinitely more difficult if not 
entirely impossible. Deep digging, 
or well drilling, has shown us con- 
clusively that trees existed long be- 
fore man appeared. 

The first evidence of this to come 
to my personal attention was when 
my brother and I were digging our 
winter supply of lignite coal from a 
side hill mine in Montana. We had 
moved a six foot layer of earth off 
the coal vein and dug deeply into 
the coal when we began to uncover 
a perfect tree trunk, with limbs, 
knots, branches and even leaves, 
turned into a fine grade of coal that 
could be lighted with a match, per- 
fectly preserved in the coal seam. 
We dug it out carefully, put it aside, 
and used it when particularly hot 
fires were needed. It made such a 
bright flame we could read by the 
light when the kerosene ran out and 
blizzards prevented our getting 
more. 

Not far from our coal mine, and 
down in the bottom of a Badland 
Valley, we also found the remains of 
a huge tree that had been turned 
into stone. When it fell, the tree, 
which had been a stone column 
nearly four feet through at the base, 
and thirty feet long, broke into sec- 
tions which made fine gate posts. 
And now, since we know that the 
decomposition of trees helped make 
coal, from which oil can be extract- 
ed, we have the remains of trees in 
three different forms, each of which 
filled an immediate human need, 
though no trees of any size had 
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grown there for many hundreds of 
years. 

In all history perhaps only one 
known race managed to exist, and 
might still maintain itself, without 
trees. These are the northern 
Eskimos who used animal or whale- 
bones for all construction, including 
their sledges and kayaks, and heated 
their icy igloos with small seal-oil 
or whale-oil lamps. The interiors of 
the igloos, with an average tempera- 
ture of about 40 degrees Fahrenheit, 
were lined with ice and they stayed 
that way from early fall until the 
spring thaws. 

Life is much easier for the Eskimos 
now, since they can burn kerosene 
and live in either sod and stone, or 
frame houses instead of snow igloos; 
but they did demonstrate that these 
things were not absolutely necessary 
to survival. At the same time they 
watched the beaches closely and 
prized every log or bit of wood that 
was washed up from the South. 

For all races, except the northern 
Eskimo, trees have had some essen- 
tial uses. One of the most unusual 
is in the Egyptian Sudan. There the 
extremely long summer dry spell 
forces the use of large hollow trees 
for water tanks. The water storage 
holes in these trees hold up to 1,000 
gallons. They are filled with water 
in the rainy season, then sealed with 
clay until water scarcity forces the 
villagers to break the seals and draw 
on the limited tree water reserves. 

In the nearly impenetrable jungles 
of South America, naturalists have 
found three “layers” of inhabitants. 
The first, or ground layer, lives 
much as animal life would any- 
where. Most of these animals are 
equipped to climb low trees or run 
about at will on the ground. This 


they do without restraint. The sec- 
ond layer seldom ventures to the 
ground and never climbs to the 
high tree tops. The third group 
stays in the high tree tops all the 
time, not daring or wishing to join 
the other animals leaping or craw- 
ling about below them. Trees, how- 
ever, provide the homes for all three 
groups, and will, to the end of time. 
Wood, or even plain bark, has 
provided the means of transporta- 
tion to all people as far back as our 
records go. Our American Indians 
used the bark from the birch tree for 
their canoes while other primitive 
people used hollowed-out logs to 
form boats large enough to sail 
through storms on the open Pacific. 
After the discovery of the wheel, 
beasts of burden were forced to pull 
carts fitted with high wooden wheels 
made from cross sections of large tree 
trunks, instead of drawing long 
shafts with their loads fastened on 
and dragging at their heels. This, 
of course, resulted in a much more 
efficient use of draft animals. 
Without trees, big and little, in- 
dustrialization might not have been 
possible at all. The “have not” na- 
tions are most frequently those in 
which there is a scarcity of timber. 
We may eventually run out of oil 
and gas, but proper planning can 
give us an everlasting supply of trees 
for fuel and building materials. 
Why nature produces some trees 
like the strong ironwood and lignum 
vitae which are so heavy that they 
sink in water while balsa barely 
sinks at all is a great conundrum; 
but, nevertheless, each kind of tree 
seems designed for a specific use. 
Some perhaps, are good only for fire- 
wood; but others have all imagin- 
able uses. For centuries the Cinchona 
tree was our best source of quinine. 
Coconut, banana, and grapefruit 
(Turn to page 54) 
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the Hot Shots on the line.” 

Within thirty seconds after 
this message is relayed to forest 
rangers at the Del Rosa Forest Sta- 
tion, San Bernardino (California) 
National Forest, the famed Hot Shot 
Forest Fire-Fighters are in the truck 
speeding up the mountainside to- 
wards the blaze. 

Then, within a minute after reach- 
ing base camp, they unload, strap a 
light jacket and a canteen to their 
belt, don fire-proof helmet, and pick 
up their previously assigned tool. 
No need to bother with dishes or 
food. These will be dropped by air- 
plane and/or helicopter. For now- 
adays every forest fire can be ade- 
quately covered by airplanes, from 
which forestry officials direct the 
fire-fighters, drop food and water, 
first-aid equipment and whatever 
else is necessary to stamp out the 
blaze as quickly as possible. Within 
another minute, the fighters are 
headed in single file up the moun- 
tain trail, straight towards the burn- 
ing timber and brush. 


Fithe. in Holcomb Canyon. Get 
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Who are these Hot Shots? 

They are one of many highly- 
trained crews of fire-fighters, that 
since 1946 have saved the government 
thousands of dollars by their quick 
and competent teamwork, rugged 
stamina, eager enthusiasm for the 
job, and fine understanding of the 
nature of forest fires and methods 
of fighting them. 

Mostly, the Hot Shots are young 
college men on vacation, who from 
July 1 to approximately October 1 
—depending on the start of the 
winter rains — serve as initial-attack 
crews. They are the first to reach 
the blaze, and usually tie it up be- 
fore it has a chance to get a head 
start. On a secondary attack, they 
hit the rough country, where the 
terrain is so rugged that tankers 
and bulldozers are useless. 

In the summer of 1955, this small 
group of 55 men, divided into crews 
of twelve to fourteen, tackled some 
thirty fires, contained each to an 
acre or less, and finally extinguished 
them. And yet the average age of 
the men is only twenty. Practically 
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all are college men, although only 
five are majoring in forestry. 

They come from all over the coun- 
try, some even from the Atlantic 
Coast, for applications are nation- 
wide. Athletes particularly are at- 
tracted to the work as it is rugged 
enough to “keep them in shape.” 
Twenty-six year old Harry L. Vio- 
lette, a  basket-ball star at Los 
Angeles State College, has been with 
the Hot Shots for four years and is 
now head man on the fire-fighting 
lines. Of the fifty-five men making 
up the crews, several have served 
four, three, or two years each, 
though most are one-year men. 

They live in barracks at the Del 
Rosa Ranger Station, work eight 
hours daily, and are on duty 24 con- 
tinuous hours for five consecutive 
days. Then they have two days off. 
On the whole, the camp is under 
semi-military regulations. Michael 
Roberts, a crew foreman, says, “The 
boys are pretty soft when they first 
get out of school, and fire-fighting is 
tough work. So we build them up 

(Turn to page 51) 
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One of the Hot Shot forestry trucks arrives at the scene of the fire, and within just 
55 seconds members of the 14-man crew climb down, tie on canteen belts, and take the 
assigned tools. Forest supervisors have the highest praise for the work of these men 


Members of the Hot Shot crew construct a fire line in the San Bernardino 
National Forest. They are called upon to battle forest fires in all parts 
of the state, and annually save the government many thousands of dollars 








“Big trees” attain 


heights of 270 to 
325 feet, with the 


trunk girth often 
more than 100’ 


The Tunnel Tree 
on Cresent Mead- 
ow Road, in the 
Sequoia National 
Park, California 
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Dr. Marion M. Null 


Dr. Null teaches 5th to 7th grade 
school children how to plant young 
trees. The children planted forty- 
eight sequoias at Idyllwild school 


ENTURIES in the future, 
giant sequoias may soar above 
lofty pines of the Sierra 

Nevadas in southern California, as 
a living memorial to Dr. Marion M. 
Null, who has grown thousands of 
the famous “big trees” and distribu- 
ted more than 10,000 to his neigh- 
bors. Dr. Null furnishes small seed- 
lings free to anyone who will agree 
to plant and care for them on San 
Jacinto Mountain. 

“Last year,” he says, “I gave away 
2500, the year before, 2000 and the 
year before that, 3500. 1 lose count. 
I don’t care how many.” 

After practicing medicine for fifty 
years in nearby Eagle Rock, he re- 
tired fifteen years ago, to indulge in 
his hobby of growing sequoias and 
thus aiding their conservation and 
their first development at the moun- 
tain resort town of Idyllwild on Mt. 


extinct 20,000,000 years ago except 
in fossil form have quite recently 
come to life on the grounds of the 
Town Hall at Idyllwild. They are 
two small metasequoia, or dawn red- 
woods, bought by Dr. Null after 
three years of negotiating with a 
northern California source. 

In 1944 a Chinese forester came 
upon a single specimen of these an- 
cient redwoods near the village of 
Mo-tao-chi in central China. Since 
then other trees have been dis- 
covered growing in several valleys 
adjacent to Szechuan Province, site 
of the original discovery. 

The dawn redwood is a relative 
of the California Coast and high 
Sierra giants. Like them, it is a sur- 
vivor of periods when the earth’s cli- 
mate was warmer and more moist. It 
differs, however, in that it is decidu- 
ous and possesses a slightly different 


growth in one year. They grow best, 
he has discovered, if started under 
oaks and conifers, doing better there 
than when planted in protected flats. 
The north and east slopes of the 
mountains above 4500 feet seem the 
best locations. Once _ well-started, 
the plants require little care. But at 
first they need plenty of water. And 
they should be protected from ani- 
mals, such as deer and rodents. 

A seedling two inches high sends 
down a straight, hair-like root 12 to 
15 inches deep. When the tree is 
moved, this root is broken, and it 
must have water until it can grow 
new roots. 

“Lightning and man are the only 
enemies of mature trees,” the doctor 
tells you. “No insects trouble them. 
And after 40 years the bark will 
thicken and insulate the tree against 
fire. Sequoias must be 100 to 175 
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San Jacinto where Dr. Null lives. 
“Il nave about 4,000 two-year-olds 
growing now,” he told me. “Yester- 
day I planted a pound of seed, which 
should make several thousand trees. 
They are planted about people’s 
homes here. I have 96 plants grow- 
ing permanently on my lots. My 
tallest tree is twenty feet high.” 
l'rees once thought to have been 
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foliage pattern. Mature trees have 
been found growing only in central 
China. Dr. Null believes that the 
new variety will adjust to the San 
Jacinto environment. The supply is 
so very limited at present that it is 
not available to the general public. 

Sequoias are among the fastest- 
growing trees Dr. Null knows. He 
has recorded 37 inches of height 


years old before they will bear cones 
and produce seed. This is one of 
the strange freaks of nature.” 

Overwhelmed by requests from 
people who want to grow sequoias, 
he has prepared a mimeographed 
letter to explain the simpler facts of 
life about the big trees for those 
who write to him. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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HE waters of the Thames ris- 

ing in the Cotswold Hills and 

making their leisurely way 
to the east coast estuary pass thre ugh 
much beautiful countryside and past 
many interesting towns. However, 
nowhere in its two hundred mile 
journey has it a more fascinating 
association than that of its contact 
with the Royal Botanical Gardens 
at Kew. 

At Kew, natural beauty and indus- 
trial ugliness exist almost side by 
side, only the river and the poplars 
of Syon Park putting some sort of 
barrier between the gardens and the 
gasworks of Brentford. 

The best way to come to Kew 
from London is by the pleasure 
boats from Westminster. As one 
leaves the business center of the 
city the smoke and noise of the work- 
a-day world gives way to the green 
meadows at Chiswick and _ finally 
one disembarks at this little world 
of eternal beauty. 

Once the domain of privileged 
gentry who elegantly strolled the 
lawns in their court finery, the gar- 
dens have since become the play- 
ground of the people. Only a small 
proportion of these, however, while 
relaxing in such beautiful surround- 














The rose, the queen of English gardens, is represented by some eight to 
ten thousand bushes. The Italian garden has about one hundred varieties 


In the spring, a magnolia tree in 
b:oom welcomes the visitors enter- 
ing the gardens through Kew Green 


Kew Gardens possesses the beauty 
of contrast in the _ well-ordered 
arrangement of cultivated gar- 
dens, and unbridled natural growth 








ings fully realize the scientific sig- 
nificance of these 288 acres. 

The name “Kew” is probably 
derived from a quay formerly to be 
found on the river at this point. 
The gardens themselves have devel- 
oped around the old palace which 
was a favorite retreat of George 
the Third, the king disliking the 
atmosphere of Hampton Court. 

Princess Augusta, the mother of 
George, in whose mind the idea of 
a botanical garden was already tak- 
ing shape had leased an estate at 
Kew from Sir Henry Capel, who 
had imported a large number of 
foreign plants at considerable ex- 
pense. It was from this compara- 
tively small plot of nine acres that 
the present gardens have grown. 
The estate was greatly enlarged by 
George the Third, when he added 
the neighboring Richmond Lodge, 
formerly owned by George the Sec- 
ond, who apparently took little in- 
terest in the grounds. 

Between 1770 and 1800 the gar- 
dens grew in renown, and general in- 
terest was shown in their develop- 
ment by the nations of the world. 
After the deaths of George the 
Third and Sir Joseph Banks, whom 
the King had appointed as_ his 


manager, the gardens suffered ne- 
glect during the reigns of George 
the Fourth and William the Fourth. 
The accession of Queen Victoria 
once more saw a revival of interest 
and a turning point in the history 
of Kew. The queen approved the 
transfer of administration to the 
commissioners of woods and forests. 
The gardens were put on a firm 
basis as an essential part of the 
development of the Colonial Empire. 

A professor of Botany, William 
Hooker, became the first of a long 
line of brilliant administrators who 
expanded the work of Kew so that 
today its function is of vital impor- 
tance to the botanists, scientists and 
business men of every nation in the 
world. Control of Kew is now the 
concern of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries. 

World of Flowers 

Kew Gardens is not only vast in 
its unrivalled collection of specimens 
of the world’s flora, but possesses that 
quality of beauty of contrast be- 
tween the well ordered arrangement 
of a cultivated garden and the 
wilder appeal of comparatively un- 
bridled natural growth. 

Within a few minutes walk of 
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The gardens are a sanctuary for a variety 
of water fowl, living on or around lakes 


the beautiful wrought iron gates of 
Kew Green, or the other entrances 
of Kew Road, the visitor finds him- 
self before the great Palm House. 
On one side is the Italian Garden, 
so profusely fragrant with roses in 
summer and on the other the orna- 
mental pond. In this area are the 
broad paths of asphalt and regularly 
spaced flower beds, each bearing in 
due season their abundance of 
floral beauty—the beauty of expert 
cultivation and artistic arrange- 
ment of color and pattern. From 
spring to autumn the patterns 
change as beds run through the 
kaleidoscope of color of the prim- 
rose, tulip and wallflower, dahlia, 
rhododendron and rose. 

The rose as the queen of the 
English garden is represented by 
some eight to ten thousand bushes; 
the Italian garden alone having 
about a hundred varieties. In Rho- 
dodendron Deli, the flower which 
gives its name to this charming 
little retreat has its masses of bushes 
billowing up from each side of the 
path like great cumulus clouds, 
each bearing blooms of a different 
hue. The spring sees the clusters 
of crocus scattered around the base 
of the giant oak, while daffodils 














and narcissus spread in large pools 
of yellow bloom around the lake 
and through the wooded glades. 

Although each season brings its 
own enchantment, spring is un- 
doubtedly the best time for a visit 
to Kew. For then the cherry and 
almond trees are a mass of pink 
and white. A magnolia tree opening 
its petals to the early sun welcomes 
the visitor entering the gardens at 
Kew Green, and the large chestnuts 
along the Sion Vista competes with 
the tiny daisy in gilding the lily of 
Kew. 

From the Italian Garden the 
visitor can stroll down the Sion 
Vista towards those parts of the 
gardens more reminiscent of an 
English wood where nature has a 
more free, if controlled, hand in her 
designs. Here the oak, beech and 
elm, together with trees of foreign 
origin provide shelter for the visitor 
from the summer sun, and a home 
for the squirrel who sharpens his 
teeth on the lead labels attached to 
each tree. These labels show the 
common and botanical names to- 
gether with the country of origin 
and a number corresponding to an 
office index which gives the history 
of each tree. 

Trees probably have as much at- 
traction for the Briton as a rose 
or orchid, particularly the oak 
through its connection with our 
history. At Kew the visitor can 


become acquainted with types he 
would not normally encounter. Be- 
sides the banyan, that most curious 
of trees which can spread almost 
indefinitely through its ability to 
throw down roots from its branches, 
one can see the maidenhair tree 
which until a half century ago was 
considered to be extinct but was 
then rediscovered in China. 

Another interesting tree intro- 
duced recently from China is the 
metasequoia, a soft wood said to be 
growing on earth eighty million 
years ago. Four hundred of these 
young trees are now flourishing at 
Kew. 

One of the noblest views in all 
London is that of the Pagoda from 
the lake. On each side of a broad 
green walk are tall Lebanese Cedars, 
stately trees overlooking in lordly 
fashion the daffodils in spring and 
bluebells in summer. The Pagoda, 
originally decorated with Chinese 
dragons, was erected in 1761 when 
the gardens were the home of a 
collection of rather exotic exhibits 
most of which have now disap- 
peared. 

The tallest tree in Kew is not now 
a living thing but a flag staff some 
214 feet high brought from British 
Columbia. Measuring 2’ 9” at the 
base this Douglasfir tapers to a 
foot at the top and stands on a little 
hill covered with wild flowers. 

Few visitors to the gardens will 


realize that the lake lying at one 
side of the Sion Vista has been 
artificially created. Its little islands 
now the nesting place for wren and 
swan, its gorse bushes and willows 
bending to a placid surface, present 
a beauty of landscape to stir the 
most unappreciative. 

The ornamental pond lying just 
in front of the Palm House looks 
far more artificial with far less rea- 
son, for it was at one time a back 
water of the Thames. It was further 
excavated to provide the embank- 
ment on which the Palm House 
now stands. The garden staff has 
privilege rights to the very go 
fishing. 

One could say that as well as a 
living museum of the world’s flora 
the gardens are a sanctuary for a 
great variety of water fowl who live 
on and around the lakes. Apart 
from the black swan from Chile and 
our own timid wren, the bird family 
is represented by mandarins, shel- 
drakes, widgeons and _shovellers, 
rosybills, pintos and teals. 


The Museum 


From a number of buildings 
which previously served other pur- 
poses (for instance what is now 
Number Four Museum was at vati- 
ous times the residence of Queen 
Mary and the Duke of Cambridge), 
have developed a series of museums, 
which although in no way a com- 














The Temperate House contains plants and flowers from the more temperate climates. Here may be 


found varieties of rhododendron, Camellia Japonica from China, 


and a collection of acacia trees 





The Palm House shelters representatives of the palm family, 
which together with the smaller plants to be found in other 
houses, provides a record of the vegetation of foreign lands 


petitor for let us say those at South 
Kensington, are of an extremely 
interesting nature and an integral 
part of the whole of the character 
and purpose of Kew. 

As may be expected their exhibits 
are fundamentally concerned with 
everything botanical. Within the 
separate houses are found samples 
and examples of all the various 
types of the worlds flora, their 
products and by-products and the 
uses made of them. 


The Palm House is the largest hot house at 
Kew Gardens, measuring 360 feet in length 
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One of the smaller hot houses at Kew, which contain 
cultivated native flowers together with flowers and 
plants from jungles and forests throughout the world 


Few visitors realize the lake lying beside 
the Sion Vista has been artificially created 





Many workers are required to maintain gar- 
dens and houses of Kew, which is controlled 
by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 























Museum Number One is con- 
cerned with showing the visitor 
edible plants, both for human and 
cattle consumption, together with 
other diverse exhibits as the extracts 
of oil used in the manufacture of 
perfume and the many categories of 
rubber. The peanut or ground 
nut and the soya bean are well 
represented, together with examples 
of “artificial wool” manufactured 
from the peanut, and soya sauce 
so popular in the East and used in 
our own Worcester sauce. 

Near the case exhibiting “fruits 
and nuts’ which contains such un- 
familiar objects as the Mangoe and 
Breadfruit, one can inspect several 
types of Manna from Persia and 
Iraq and learn that this is now 
used in the manufacture of confec- 
tionery. 

While Number One Museum is 
mainly concerned with edible plants, 
Museum Number Two contains a 
very fine collection of plants and 
leaves which man uses for utility 
purposes, and converts into hats, 
umbrellas, handbags, mats, etc. 
Thus we can see that the palm leaf 
in certain parts of the world is used 
as thatching and as a covering for 
the head, while the root of the Khus 
Khus is, in India and the East 
Indies, made into very attractive 
fans, trays and boxes being inlaid 


with stones of many shapes and 


colors. From Trinidad and Brazil 
very attractive basketwork in the 
Shape of mats and handbags has 
been brought. While from Paraguay 
and New Guinea come many types 
of spears and arrows manufactured 
from cane and used by the natives 
in fishing and other not so peaceful 
ventures. 

Moving on to Museum Number 
Three, the visitor will find a fine 


collection of exhibits connected 
with wood. Here a graphic illustra- 
tion of the life of a giant tree from 
California demonstrates the fact 
that it was a seedling about the 
year 592 A.D. A few paces from 
this goliath of the woods brings one 
to a remarkable assembly of some 
one hundred and fifty walking 
sticks. Carved from many types of 
wood, the handles represent animals, 
birds, the tree of life or are simply 
twisted into a variety of fantastic 
shapes. A totem pole which was 
once the doorway of a house in 
British Columbia stands at one end 
of the room facing some fine models. 
Factories in India producing shellac 
and indigo are shown true to scale. 
His Majesty the King lent an exqui- 
site model of a Japanese shrine. 

Among the most notable exhibits 
in this museum is a wax model of 
the largest flower in the world, the 
Rafflesia Arnoldii, so named after 
the explorer who first discovered the 
plant. It is to be found only in 
Sumatra. 

Museum Number Four while being 
completely self contained can be 
considered as a complement to 
Museum Number Three. It is also 
mainly concerned with woods but 
woods of our own native types. In 
addition to beautifully polished 
sections of British timbers, the ex- 
hibits also graphically illustrate the 
insect and parasite life which de- 
stroys them. Being an exposition 
of British woods one would expect 
to see the stages in the development 
of a cricket bat, hockey stick and 
croquet balls, and these are in fact 
well shown. 

The Keeper of Museums, who has 
the very responsible task of general 
supervision, is also concerned with 
the economic use of plants and is 


The ornamental pond lying just in front of the Palm House looks 
artificial, but at one time was a backwater of the Thames River 


advisor to the Dominion and Co 
lonial governments and _ British 
ministries. 


The Hot Houses 


Although the gardens themselves 
are a never ending source of beauty 
and interest, it is within the hot 
houses that the visitor finds the 
greatest measure of exotic and] 
romantic atmosphere. The hot) 
houses at Kew range from the type 
one might find in a suburban back 
garden to the colossal Palm House,” 
measuring some 360 feet long, and 
the tropical houses, where tempera- 
tures are maintained at 85 degrees. 

Heat for the houses is provided 
by two stokeholds consuming 8007 
tons of coke a year. Situated below) 
the Palm House they supply eight 
miles of piping through which is run 
water to obtain the humid atmos 
phere necessary in the _ tropical 
houses. The Palm House, as its 
name implies, shelters all those rep- 
resentatives of the palm _ family 
which have been brought from 
Malaya, China and South America 
to provide, together with smaller 
plants to be found in other houses. 
It is a living record of the vegeta- 
tion of other lands. 

Here among an orderly wilder: — 
ness of ferns and bamboos, pines — 
and many unfamiliar trees rise up | 
palms both useful and decorative. 
The Polynesian fan palm _ brushes 
against the Indian wine palm, the 
date palm and the West African 
oil palm. In the Temperate House 
which is situated near the Pagoda, 
the British visitor will feel more 
at ease than in the Palm House. 
Here the temperature is nearer the 
55 degree mark, and as may be ex- 
pected this house contains plants | 
and flowers from the more tempert- 
ate climates. Here the rhododen- 
dron both British and Chinese 
varieties can be seen blooming in 
February. A beautiful display of 
the Camellia Japonica from China 
and Japan is spread out beneath a 
giant magnolia tree which brushes 
the glass of the roof. Grouped to- 
gether in one section is a fine collec- 
tion of the sweet smelling acacia 
trees of Australia. 

The Fuchsia hangs in open work 
baskets among pines from Norfolk 
Island and the Dragon tree from the 
Canary Islands, while in and out 
between these strange companions 
the thrush, blackbird and _ robin 
appear and disappear to remind 
one that he is still at home. Just 

(Continued on page 57) 
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ANT to escape the heat? If 

you live in the sweltering 

cities of the East one of the 
finest ways to do it is to load up the 
wife and kids in the family car and 
head for Skyline Drive in Virginia’s 
Shenandoah National Park. It was 
96° in the shade in Washington the 
day we loaded up the five boys and 
headed for the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. That night we slept under 
two blankets in our cabin at Skyland 


on top of the ridge after enjoying a 
fire in the fireplace. The tempera- 
ture dipped to 62° by midnight. 
Needless to say, we cooled off in a 
hurry. 

The beauty of Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park is its handiness. It is 
only 24 hours away for 70 million 
people, and Park Naturalist C. Ken- 
ny Dale told us that over one mil- 
lion people a year who visit the park 
have already found that out. The 
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Sometimes a fog ocean rises like a tide in the Shenandoah Valley with the fog waves breaking on the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Shenandoah, an Indian word, is reputed to mean “Daughter of the Stars.”” The Indians are said to have revered the lovely mountains 


park comprises 193,500 acres in the 
highest and most scenic section of 
the northern Blue Ridge range. It 
extends from Front Royal on the 
north to the vicinity of Waynesboro 
on the south, an airline distance of 
75 miles. The Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, running generally in a north- 
east southwesterly direction, rise 
abruptly from the Shenandoah Val- 
ley, forming a western escarpment 
and reaching a maximum elevation 
of 4,049 feet at Hawksbill Mountain. 
The rise on the Piedmont, or eastern 
side, is more gradual and numerous 
spur ridges and foothills extend east- 
ward from the crest of the range. 
Between these spur ridges, deep for- 
ested hollows are drained by turbu- 
lent mountain streams which form 
waterfalls of varying heights. Many 
of the hollows and ridges may be 
reached by trail. 
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There was quite a rumpus in some 
quarters when it was first proposed 
to build the scenic drive that today 
traverses the entire length of the 
park along the crest of the moun- 
tains for 105 miles. It was a new 
idea. But public acceptance and use 
of the skyway has proven that the 
National Park Service, as usual, 
knew what it was doing. Today the 
drive has been extended on the Blue 
Ridge Parkway all the way to Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park in 
Tennessee. 

For young people and adults alike, 
one of the fine features of a stay at 
Skyland, Big Meadows or one of 
the park camping areas is the splen- 
did naturalist program. Their first 
night at Skyland, the boys attended 
a campfire program where Naturalist 
Maynard Bowers gave an illustrated 















Idyl on age-old Crescent Rock as seen 
against towering Hawksbill Mountain 





National Park Service photos 


Flowering dogwood in spring is one of 
All this, in Shenandoah National Park, is only 24 hours away from 70 million park’s most attractive floral displays 
Americans. Over a million people visit the park every year and go away happy 





talk on the park during the various 
seasons of the year. 

The next day they went on a na- 
ture hike where they learned some 
interesting things about the park’s 
forests and wildlife. Ninety-five per- 
cent of the park supports a forest 
cover which is predominantly oak, 
Mr. Bowers said. In addition, there 
are hickories, black locusts, black 
gums, maples, American lindens and 
walnuts. Along stream courses may 
be found birches, tuliptrees, Ameri- 
can sycamores and elms. There are 
also a number of evergreens includ- 
ing pine, red spruce, Canada hem- 
lock, eastern redcedar, Canada yew 
and balsam fir. 

The Skyline Drive, for the most 
part, passes through forests which 
prefer moist soil. —The most notable 
exception is the dry soil forest in the 
south section of the park. 
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The naturalist program, campfires, hikes and movies, is 
one of the main features at Shenandoah National Park 


Big Meadows Lodge is one of eight concession units offering overnight accommodations 
operated by the Virginia Sky-Line Company. Food is good, rates are reasonable 


Skyline Drive in Shenandoah National Park presents a panorama of rich farmland 
and snug villages and towns in the beautiful and historic Shenandoah Valley 
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Here’s motor grader design that pays off in extra output 
on today’s tougher, more precise jobs. You get these big 
advantages when you put the FORTY FIVE to work for 
you—more power at the wheels, more dirt at the blade, 
plus precision control and ease of operation. 


Allis-Chalmers diesel engine with follow-through com- 
bustion provides real lugging ability . . . responds quickly to 
varying load conditions . . . has the power with tandem drive 
to pull through soft spots, roll big windrows, peel off that last 
inch of tough, hard dirt. 


ROLL-AWAY moldboard reduces friction drag by rolling 
the load up and ahead of the blade edge . . . moves more dirt 
with less effort . . . makes more efficient use of engine power 
on sloping, rough grading, stripping and other heavy-duty 
construction and maintenance jobs. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY DIVISION, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


ROLL-AWAY is an ALLIS-CHALMERS trademark 
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BEFORE YOU BUY 





Toggle-type controls give the operator finger-tip com- 
mand of every blade position, every job. Exclusive mechanical 
toggle-type action provides a positive “feel,” yet operation 
of moldboard components, scarifier and front wheel lean is 
accurate and easy. 


Get a demonstration of the FORTY FIVE from your 
Allis-Chalmers dealer . . . let him show you how fully- 
enclosed power steering, accelerator-decelerator pedal, 
“‘box seat” comfort and visibility, and other features give 
you an extra measure of performance on all your grading 
jobs. Check the complete service program he offers you 
...factory-trained servicemen and True Original Parts for 
high-quality service, continued top 
performance and long equipment life. 





Forty Five 
120 brake hp 
23,800 Ib 
6 forward speeds 
to 20.6 mph 
3 reverse speeds 
to 7.0 mph 
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There are two kinds of sequoias, 
he reminds his correspondents, the 
sequoia sempervirons, which is the 
redwood of commerce, and sequoia 
gigantea, the “big tree” of Califor- 
nia. The first grows only along the 
coast of California and lower Ore- 
gon, in the fog belt and at sea level. 
It is the tallest tree known. The 
leaves are both scale-like and needle- 
like, flat, slightly-curved and uneven 
in length. The wood resists rot and 
termites. 


The sequoia gigantea is the largest 
tree known, attaining heights of 
from 270 to 325 feet, with a trunk 
girth often more than 100 feet. It 
grows only in the mountains at from 
about 4,500 to 8,000 feet elevation. 
It is the oldest tree, estimated to be 
some 4,000 years old. Its leaves are 
scale-like, sharp-pointed and_blue- 
green in color. 

“I am growing the sequoia gigan- 
tea,” Dr. Null says, “as the sequoia 
sempervirons will not grow in the 
mountains, away from the fog and 
the sea level. In the central valleys 
of the Mississippi it might thrive, 
if well-watered and if the elevation 
is not too high. But it will not stand 
cold weather. A little freeze will kill 
it. So I would advise that it be 
planted only in the southern states, 
away from the frost. 

“The gigantea grows where it is 
cold and dry. It will not do well at 
a low elevation. It may grow here 
for 50 to 75 years. Then it blights 
and dies. We have a perfect location 
here in the San Jacinto Mountains 
for the gigantea. In 500 years this 
mountain where I live will be known 
as the ‘Mountain of Big Trees.’ 

“Plant seeds very shallow,” he di- 
rects, “in semi-shade. Water well, 
only in the early morning. Do not 


fertilize. And keep rodents away.” 


Dr. Null is now in his eighties. 
But you would never guess his age 
when you see him working in his 
nurseries, teaching school children 
to plant sequoias and dashing about 
town in his automobile. 

Said one of his neighbors: “You 
hear a car coming. But all you see 
is a cloud of dust. Car is gone. 
Dr. Null!” 

“Retirement for men can be 
fatal,” the doctor observes. “They 
usually fret themselves to death 
doing nothing. To go on living they 
have to have the same interests and 


Mountain of Big Trees 
(From page 31) 


enthusiasm for activity they had 
when they were young.” 

He follows his own recipe for 
longevity. And it may well be that 
he gains from his fascinating work 
with giant trees a spiritual joy and 
serenity which keeps him young. 

“I always liked nature and grow- 
ing things,” he admits. “Especially 
trees. I am interested in all trees 
and plants. I even raise snow flowers 
from seed. The botanists say you 
can't do it. Then I am doing the 
impossible! Last year I had 75 snow- 
flower bushes in my yard.” 


He has visited all the big trees 
and all the coast redwoods. He be- 
longs to the Izaak Walton League, 
has always been active in civic affairs 
and served for three terms as presi- 
dent of the Idyllwild Chamber of 
Commerce. During World War I, 
he taught the whole community first 
aid, promoted a new town hall and 
played the role of a shepherd in 
the community Christmas play. 

He likes to collect stamps for his 
grandchildren and any other small 
youngsters who cannot afford to buy 
them. He even writes books for 
children, the kind that grownups 
enjoy as well as the small fry. And 
naturally enough, they always have 
something to do with out-of-doors. 

His “Forgotten Pioneer,” a biog- 
raphy of Davy Crockett, started the 
whole Crockett craze. So now this 
famous teller of tall tales is no 
longer a “forgotten pioneer,” thanks 
to Dr. Null’s book. The latest vol- 
ume is called “Two Robins” and is 
the story of a pair that nested in the 
Null yard. We hope it goes as well 
as the Davy Crockett. 

Dr. Null seems the sort of person 
to be thrilled by small birds as well 
as mammoth trees, which he has 
helped to save for the ages—not 
making any to-do about it, but 
gently and scientifically growing 
them in his yard, getting up early 
to water them and building an 8- 
foot fence to keep the deer away. 
He likes the green-gold pollen that 
floats down over the richness of the 
red trunks and over the fragrant 
fern at their feet. He likes to think 
of the hundreds of thousands of 
cones borne by a single big tree at 
the peak of its vigorous life. Borne 
and cast away to the squirrels and 
jays, the chipmunks and finches, the 
red ants and cut-worms. 


“Of a million seeds on a tree in 
autumn,” says Donald Culross Peat- 
tie, “perhaps only one is destined 
to sprout when the snow water and 
the sun of the late mountain spring 
touch it with quickening fingers. 
. . . If a seedling survives the first 
year, it may face the centuries with 
some confidence.” 

Says Peattie: “Those who know 
the species best maintain that it 
never dies of disease or senility. If 
it survives predators in its infancy 
and the hazard of fire in youth, only 
a bolt from heaven will end its cen- 
turies of life.” 

For fifty years Dr. Null worked 
against human disease. He likes 
living things. After mankind what 
better to care for than the kings of 
the forest named for the great Cher- 
okee chief, Sequoyah, who spent a 
lifetime creating an alphabet and 
teaching his people to use it. 

A miner, A. T. Dowd, found the 
redwoods. He was chasing a bear 
and came suddenly upon the amaz- 
ing Calaveras grove. He forgot the 
bear, to gape at the overwhelming 
spectacle. A gold-hunter named 
Woodruff sent a snuff-box full of 
seeds to a New York nursery, paying 
$25 to pony-express them. In the 
end he received more than a thou- 
sand dollars for the small packet. 
John Muir counted thousands of 
the big-tree rings and was housed 
during a storm in the Hale Cabin, 
which he called “a noble den.” 

The tough battle to save the big 
trees from men and lightning was 
begun by Colonel George W. Stew- 
art, a newspaper editor of Visalia, 
California. Stewart's fellow journal- 
ists across the country and around 
the world joined in the crusade to 
protect the ancient sequoias from 
greedy lumbermen. And when they 
had exposed and suspended fraudu- 
lent possession of the mighty groves, 
Stewart led forty men from Visalia 
into the nearby forest and saved the 
great trees for the nation and 
posterity. 

Working quietly and simply 
among his young dooryard sequoias 
on Mt. San Jacinto, Dr. Null shares 
a genial fellowship with all friends 
of the big trees. And his mind must 
go forward in unrecorded time as it 
retreats to the ancient beginning of 
the great groves, embracing this 
flow of years in majestic eddies of 
past and future. 
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Conservation of American forests includes 
making maximum use of the forests’ 
resources. Champion's research program 
is continually looking for new ways to 
use all of the timber grown on its 
properties and processed in its mills. 
Conserving our nation’s forests by com- 
plete utilization as well as sound forest 
management is a principle as well as a 
policy with Champion. 
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arto Low-grade hardwoods are utilized as pulp- 


FIRES! wood in order to return the area to full 
production of pine. 
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General Office: Hamilton, Ohio 
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Pulp chips from pine sawmill slabs and edgings 
eliminate waste and conserve our forests. 
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Steam Schooners of the Redwood Coast 


ty limped back to San Francisco by 
way of Eel River and over the divide 
into Russian River valley. They 
told fabulous tales of the redwood 
forests that had blocked their way, 
spiced by descriptions of the almost 
land locked harbor that had sparked 
their exploit. 

The following spring saw boat- 
loads of pioneers arriving in Hum- 
boldt Bay in search of new adven- 
ture. ‘Towering redwood trees were 
felled, twenty ton logs wrestled to 
sawmills along the water front and 
small sailing vessels began taking 
lumber to San Francisco and south- 
ern California. Later, larger ships 
ventured to Australia and other 
world markets with cargoes of red- 
wood lumber. 

Almost co-incident with the dis- 
covery of Humboldt Bay, the red- 
wood industry along the Mendocino 
Coast was born. In the fall of 1851, 
rumors reached San Francisco of the 
supposed wreck of a Chinese junk 
near the mouth of what is now Noyo 
River, one mile south of the lum- 
bering and fishing city of Fort Bragg. 
Visions of wealth in Oriental silks 
and spices drove a half dozen ava- 
ricious souls overland from San 
Francisco, a distance of some 150 
miles, to the scene of the reported 
wreck. No silks were salvaged, but 
stories were brought back of the 
dense redwood forests following the 
streams almost to the ocean’s edge. 

As history has it, in 1852 the in- 
domitable Harry Meigs of San Fran- 
cisco’s Meigs wharf and later of 
Trans Andean railroad fame, loaded 
a crew of men and sawmill machin- 
ery on a small vessel and set out for 
the Mendocino Coast. They landed 
at Big River, where Mendocino City 
later was located, about ten miles 
south of Noyo River. The first mill, 
built on the bluff above the harbor, 
was doomed to failure, as it soon was 
evident that redwood logs with their 
great weight and size, could not be 
lifted with machinery then available; 
nor could most of them be floated 
in the harbor. They were heavier 
than water. 

However, this initial venture was 
credited with having devised the so- 
called “chute” for putting such lum- 
ber as was sawn aboard sailing ships 
anchored near the shore in coves 
protected from the Northwest winds. 
It was quite a simple device. A 


(From page 21) 


wooden structure, from four to six 
feet wide, with side boards, was built 
on about a forty-five degree slope 
and supported from the rocks below. 
The decks of the ships were brought 
under the discharge end and lumber 
slid within reach for stowing in the 
holds and on the decks. 

Later, with the coming of steam 
operated schooners carrying cargoes 
of a quarter of a million board feet 
or more, this primitive method of 
putting lumber aboard was aban- 
doned. A substantial wharf was 
built at Fort Bragg and a smaller one 
at Albion on the Mendocino Coast. 
There were always docks available 
around Humboldt Bay. But in open, 
outside ports, the ships stood off 
shore under loading wires, the out 
ends of which were made fast to 
moorings on the offshore sides of the 
vessels and kept taut by the ships’ 
gear. On this standing wire, sling- 
loads of lumber rode by gravity to 
the deck, the traveller blocks and 
slings being returned to shore by 
steam winches on the bluff. These 
winches and the houses that pro- 
tected them, became known as 
“Chutes,” going back to the days of 
Harry Meigs. Over the years, dozens 
of landings or chutes at sheltered in- 
dentations in the shoreline came to 
life along the Mendocino Coast, 
from Gualala on the south to Usal 
on the north. 

Millions of cords of tan oak bark, 
hewn redwood railroad ties in great 
volume for the opening of the West, 
split fence posts, grape stakes and 
billions of board feet of lumber, 
were hustled to market by panting 
steam schooners scurrying up and 
down the coast, running free to the 
South when loaded, struggling 
against the currents and strong 
North winds on their way back for 
the next cargo. Previous to the late 
1920’s, it was seldom that one could 
scan the western horizon without 
sighting a half dozen little vessels 
hurrying to get the job done. 

Once a ship was tied up in port, 
all hands would work far into the 
night stowing cargo; it was a matter 
of pride to rush to market and hur- 
ry back for more. Delays in port 
were unforgivable; the hard riding 
captains saw to that. Mostly they 
were Scandinavians—Olson, Linder, 
Wahlgreen and “Hurry-up” Jack 
Bostrom; such names will go down 


in the annals of the steam schooner 
days. 

Sailors on the ships and men from 
shore joined in the loading; indi- 
vidually, they were proud of their 
strength, skill and stamina. Han- 
dling two hundred pound redwood 
ties for twelve hours or more to 
get the boat on its way, was a man’s 
job; but they went at it more like a 
group of athletes playing a competi- 
tive game they loved. To buck ties 
and lumber was an art; it called for 
headwork as well as experience, 
where and how to take hold, how 
to swing, where and when to use the 
hook. It was an art in balance, not 
just brute strength. 

The best tie handlers were gen- 
erally, not the biggest men; they 
might be short or rangy, but always 
strong in the legs, all bone and 
sinew. They worked hard and were 
proud of it; they played hard and 
often drank harder, proud of that 
too. There was no book of rules 
that told them how much they could 
handle in a given time, gauged by 
the speed of the laziest or the least 
efficient. That’s why resentment was 
so bitter when conditions began to 
change. The spirit was not how 
little they could deliver for the most 
money; but rather, who was the best 
man in the crew for their reputa- 
tions were at stake. 

Take for example, the O’Brien 
boys, Tom and Jim of Point Arena. 
Back in 1915 when the schooner 
Helen P. Drew would whistle in at 
daylight for 8,000 split ties and get 
tied up under the wire, three hun- 
dred feet from shore, Tom and Jim 
would ride the first sling along with 
the other handlers from shore. At 
seven or eight that evening, with the 
hatches battened down and ties piled 
and lashed on deck up to the bridge, 
the shore crew would ride the last 
sling back to the chute. But seldom 
Tom and Jim. They would hand 
their heavy boots to a pal, dive over- 
board and swim ashore in fifty-five 
degree water. Refreshed, they would 
be ready for the dance that night at 
Crispin’s barn. 

A short time ago, I was talking to 
Tom, now sixty-six, still straight and 
strong in spite of having cracked up 
in a plane during the first World 
War and having spent much time in 
army hospitals as a result. We were 
having a beer and talking about the 
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old days. “How in Hell” said he, 
“would a steam schooner get loaded 
today, with a bunch of big shots 
telling the guys how much work 
they could do, and only eight hour 
days at that?” The answer is sim- 
ple, they couldn’t and they aren't. 
The era is past. And what are some 
of the reasons for the change? 

While the activities of the mari- 
time unions had much to do with 
the demise of steam schooner trans- 
portation, it was not the only con- 
tributing factor. Trends in the 
manufacture and marketing of red- 
wood forest products promoted the 
swing away from water shipping. 
Some have mistakenly suggested that 
improved highways and the appear- 
ance of heavy duty, lumber carrying 
trucks, may have forced the change. 
Actually, coastal water shipping was 
dead before the big trucks began 
rolling in the late 1930’s. Economics 
of the industry delivered the lethal 
blow; labor put flowers on the grave. 

The opening of interior markets 
for redwood away from water termi- 
nals, was fast gathering momentum 
in the early 1920's after the railroads 
had become available to the larger 
mills around Humboldt Bay and on 
the Mendocino Coast. Up to then, 
only rough, green lumber was manu- 
factured at the source, loaded into 
seagoing bottoms and transported to 
remanufacturing and distributing 
plants tributary to San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. There, the rough, 
green product was dried and further 
processed into multiple finished 
items essential to a complete mar- 
keting program and reshipped to 
destination by rail. It was imprac- 
tical to ship dry, worked redwood 
by vessel, due to rough handling 
and exposure to the elements. 

With railroads and box cars at 
hand, obviously it was more competi- 
tive to eliminate the double han- 
dling and finish the product at the 
mills, shipping direct to inland cus- 
tomers. This trend spelled high 
mortality for mills dependent on 
water transportation alone and 
shrinking business for the steam 
schooners. Today, with the excep- 
tion of an occasional off-shore move- 
ment, mostly of green lumber, from 
Humboldt Bay, all forest products 
from the redwood region go to desti- 
nation by rail or by truck and trail- 
er. Lumber carrying coastal schoon- 
ers and their courageous skippers 
have been relegated to tradition, and 
legend. 

While it lasted, the life of the 
steam schooners was one of action 


and adventure. Wrecks were not in- 
frequent; but considering conditions 
that prevailed along the rocky coast- 
line and the nature of the service, 
it was amazing that so many of the 
sturdy little ships lived to a ripe old 
age. The skill, daring and seaman- 
ship of the masters made this possi- 
ble. It took more than simple cour- 
age to buffet the Nor’westers, the 
pea soup fogs and the vicious cur- 
rents in the middle of the night and 
dive into the right dog hole at day- 
light. Often the only chance of 
making progress at all, lay in hug- 
ging the shoreline with its hidden 
reefs, to gain the protection of Cape 
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Mendocino. And in those days, they 
set their courses mainly by trailing 
logs. Occasionally the readings were 
wrong; but surprisingly enough, not 
often. ; ; 
The largest lumber manufactur- 
ing plant on the Mendocino Coast at 
Fort Bragg, fortunately was well 
situated competitively, with facilities 
for taking steam schooners at its 
wharf and large offshore vessels un- 
der a double wire chute at the mouth 
of Noyo River, one mile south of 
Fort Bragg. In addition, it had en- 


joyed direct rail connections to in- 
terior 
1911. 


and eastern markets, since 
However, it was the last to 
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the shut-off nozzle gives either 
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APPLICATION FOR MOTEL RESERVATIONS 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
1956 





Convention 
La Plata, Maryland 


OCTOBER 1 to 4, 1956 


A Housing Committee has been organized for THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION to be held this year in La Plata, Maryland, 
October 1 to 4. This year members will be housed in thirteen modern 
motels all located in Southern Maryland on U. S. Route 301 within a few 
miles of La Plata. Transportation between the motels and the National 
Guard Armory in La Plata, headquarters for the meeting will be provided 
for those members who do not drive to the meeting. Ample parking space 
will be provided at the Armory. 


La Plata is 45 miles from Washington, D. C., and those members arriving 
by air, rail or bus, should rendezvous at the AFA Headquarters Building, 
919 17th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. on Sunday afternoon, September 
30. Bus transportation will be provided from the Headquarters Building to 
your motel at La Plata. We are located two blocks from the White House 
and other points of interest. This will afford you an opportunity to visit your 
National Headquarters. 


Inasmuch as all requests for motel rooms will be handled immediately upon 
receipt, it is recommended that you send in your application as quickly as 
possible. 


Rates vary slightly among the different motels, and the range is as follows. 
Please indicate the approximate rate preferred. 

Single $4.00 to $6.00 

Double $5.00 to $7.00 

Double-Twin Beds $6.00 to $8.00 


ALL RESERVATIONS WILL BE CONFIRMED IF RECEIVED BY SEPTEMBER 15, 1956 
YOUR RESERVATION WILL BE HELD UNTIL 6:00 P.M. ON THE DAY OF ARRIVAL 


TEAR OUT AND MAIL 
To: AFA HOUSING COMMITTEE 


919 17th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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give up the steam schooners and the 
large tramps that came to Noyo. 

By the early 1930’s few redwood 
water shipping mills remained, 
either in Mendocino or Humboldt 
counties. Many of the steam schoon- 
ers were tied up in Oakland Creek 
and elsewhere, ghastly reminders of 
a glorious past; others were sold to 
little countries around the world for 
iocal use. Those that got off course 
and came to rest on the rocks along 
the redwood coast, were not re. 
placed. Railroads and trucks have 
taken over; moorings have rusted 
out; chute houses and landings have 
collapsed or have been torn down 
for the lumber that was in them. A 
few old timers occasionally meet 
over their beer and spin fantastic 
yarns of the ships and men who 
made history along the redwood 
coast— “Hey, Bill, do you remember 

>" 


Shape of Things to Come 
(From page 26) 


derived from fish and wildlife are 
not easy to assess in terms of money. 
But some idea of their worth is 
shown by the numbers of people 
who are outdoors-minded. ‘Today 
nearly 19,000,000 people with li- 
censes fish—in part an activity made 
possible by fishery management, 
that is based upon biological re- 
search and development of manage- 
ment techniques worked out by the 
present Fish and Wildlife Service 
alone or with the states. 

(One form of fishery management 
is trout planting. During 1956 the 
service had plans for the planting 
of 6,000,000 catchable-size trout in 
waters on federal lands and _ in 
waters near federal installations. 
Trout and warm-water fish for 
planting are hatchery-reared. As of 
March, 1956, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service operated 91 fish hatcheries, 
twenty-seven of which were used 
exclusively for trout production. 
Currently the service is carrying out 
a $665,000 construction program; 
the biggest construction job for the 
year is a trout hatchery in Norfork, 
Arkansas, costing $455,000.) 

More than 14,000,000 people with 
licenses hunt—in part an activity 
made possible by game management 
that has re-established species like 
quail on waste lands due to habitat 
improvement. One of the current 
service programs is a mammoth 
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goose restoration project at a Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge on the Snake 
Creek Arm of the Garrison Reser- 
voir in North Dakota. In the early 
days of the last century, this area 
was one of the finest nesting grounds 
on the North American continent 
for the Canada goose. Eighteen 
flocks of wild geese have been 
started here by planting decoy birds 
at advantageous areas, and eventu- 
ally the service hopes to bring the 
goose population to the carrying 
capacity of the area. 

In 1955, nearly 7,000,000 people, 
seeking wildlife for study, recrea- 
tional, and esthetic purposes, visited 
national wildlife refuges. Adminis- 
tered by the service through its 
Branch of Wildlife Refuges, refuges 
preserve or restore where necessary 
the conditions wild things need in 
order to live. In addition to their 
primary function, refuges give us 
some picture of the wildlife Amer- 
ica-that-was, and should, if for no 
other reason, be preserved from 
factions which John Muir thought 
of as “plunder barons.” 

To conserve and manage the Na- 
tion’s wild birds, fishes, mammals, 
and other forms of wildlife that 
contribute so much to the Nation’s 
economy and the people’s enjoy- 
ment, the service as originally con- 
ceived has had a varied and com- 
prehensive program, headed by a 
director and operated by fish and 
wildlife specialists. 

The service, in itself is a complex 
organization of many divisions and 
branches, employing more than 
3,000 people to carry on its work 
from a central office in Washington, 
D. C., and six regional offices in 
Portland, Oreg., Albuquerque, N. 
Mex., Minneapolis, Minn., Atlanta, 
Ga., Boston, Mass., and Juneau, 
Alaska. 


Now the service, for the past 
sixteen years responsible for the 
conservation and management of 
our renewable, wild resources, is to 
be reorganized, once a bill is passed 
that is acceptable to both Houses, 
the Executive Branch, and to the 
thirteen conservation agencies which 
protested some of the actions out- 
lined in the June press release from 
the White House. 

The new, amended H. R. 11570, 
dated June 28, and cited in Report 
2519 as the “Fisheries and Wildlife 
Act of 1956” is reported as having 
the endorsement of the sportsmen, 
the commercial fishing industry, and 
the Secretary of the Interior, Fred 
A. Seaton. If the substance of this 





bill is not changed materially by 
amendment on the floor or in con- 
ference, the bill also has the en- 
dorsement of these organizations: 
Citizens Committee on Natural 
Resources; Forest Conservation So- 
ciety of America; International 
Association of Fish, Game and Con- 
servation Commissioners; Izaak 
Walton League of America; Mid- 
west Association of Fish, Game and 
Conservation Commissioners; WNa- 
tional Parks Association; National 
Wildlife Federation; Outdoor 
Writers Association of America; 
Public Affairs Institute; Sport Fish- 
ing Institute; Western Association 
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of State Game and Fish Commis- 
sioners; Wilderness Society; and 


Wildlife Management Institute. 

H. R. 11570 was scheduled for 
the Consent Calendar July 16. If. 
this bill, elevating the Fish and 
Wildlife Service to sub-cabinet status, 
passes and receives Presidential ap- 
proval, will a better service evolve? 
At sub-cabinet status, will the serv- 
ice be better geared to improve not 
enly all aspects of the commercial 
fisheries, but those of the sport 
fisheries and all other wildlife as 
well? And will a reorganized serv- 
ice work to the advantage for those 
of us, who, like the President, en- 





RIGHT HAND 8’ BAND MILL 


shown with Motorized Saw Guide and Manual Wheel Lift. Note the 
heavy steel Base and fully enclosed Housing. This mill, as well as 
Wheland’s 54”, 6’ and 7‘ mills, furnished either right or left hand. 


QUALITY CONSTRUCTION FEATURES: Patented Vertical Tension Lever,Spring Loaded 
For Up To 20,000 Pounds Strain * Easy On Saws * Low Center of Gravity * Sturdy 
Structural Steel Bed * Heavy Structural Steel Housing * Dust Proof Construction 
Throughout * Self Aligning Double Tapered Roller Bearings * Short Bearing Cen- 
ters * Large Diameter Shafts * Doubly Supported Top Saw Guide * Accurately 


Balanced Wheels * Motor Driven Live Lumber Roll. 


Optional Equipment: Labor- 


saving Motorized Top Wheel Lift. Completely assembled, operated at maximum 
speed and factory tested before shipment. BULLETIN ON REQUEST. 





THE WHELAND COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE — PHONE 5-3181 


Manufacturers of Complete Sawmills and Auxiliary Machinery 
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“Join THE THOUSANDS WHO 
DEPEND ON US FOR THEIR 
EVERY FORESTRY NEED” 


BEN C. MEADOWS, President G Manager 


Increment Borers 

Tree Diameter Tapes 
Log Scaling Rules 
Tree Marking Paint 
Surveyor’s Instruments 
Mapping Accessories 
Cruiser Sticks 
Compasses 

Snake Bite Kits 

Tally Meters 

Tree Marking Devices 
e Fire Suppression Equipt. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG 


Consulting Services—Qualified Foresters 
in Buying, Selling, Conserving Timber 


FORESTRY 


SUPPLIERS 





132 Raymond Road - Battlefield Station 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 











SAVE MONEY! 


UNUSED 
6X6 ARMY TRUCKS 


2'/2-ton GMC & 
International 





¢ From Government Storage! 

¢ Unused and Guaranteed! 

* Factory New Condition! 

* Reconditioned Trucks also Available! 


Save up to $3,000 on one of our un- 
used Army trucks. See for yourself 
how TWO of our trucks cost you even 
LESS than one new truck. 


Compare our Tandem Axle Trucks 
with front wheel drive, 10 forward 
speeds, overdrive and new mud and 
snow tires with similar equipment 
elsewhere. 


Investigate now! . . . There's no obligation 
- and we deliver on approval! 





For Specifications, Prices, Delivery Write, 
Wire or Phone Collect—JAckson 5-7841 


MILTON Y. TOOMBS, JR. 
Sales Manager 


MEMPHIS EQUIPMENT CO. 


766 S. THIRD ST. MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CONSTRUCTION AND AUTOMOTIVE 
EQUIPMENT AND PARTS. 




















joy hunting (14,191,552 with 
licenses) and fishing (18,854,809 
with licenses), and those other mil- 
lions who enjoy seeing and photo- 
graphing our wildlife in natural 
surroundings? 

Is the shape of things to come, 
as proposed in the “Fisheries and 
Wildlife Act of 1956,” in line with 
the President’s ideas on conserva- 
tion as outlined in the New York 
Times, January 8, 1954, when the 
Chief Executive appealed to “both 
our great parties” to support the 
objectives defined in his State of 
the Union Message of January 7? 

In that part of his message de- 
voted to conservation, the President 
recognized the vital importance to 
the Nation of protecting and wisely 
using our natural resources. He 
promised continued protection of 
“the national forests, parks, monu- 
ments, and other natural and his- 
toric sites, as well as our fishery and 
wildlife resources.” The Times com- 
mented, “They need it, and not 
least from some agencies of his own 
Administration.” 

It would seem, then, that in sug- 
gesting a reorganization of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service the Administra- 
tion feels that under such a setup 
our fish and_ wildlife resources 
should prosper as never before. The 
reorganization plan, as defined in 
H. R. 11570, calls for an Assistant 
Secretary for Fisheries and Wildlife, 
a Commissioner of Fish and Wild- 
life, and a Director for a Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries and one for 
a Bureau of Wildlife. It would 
seem that the proponents of the 
bill believe that additional adminis- 
trators for the service—to be known, 
henceforth, as the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service—should result 
in greater efficiency of operations, 
which, in turn, should be a boon 
to our wild, renewable resources 
and their conservation. 

Of course there are times when 
marked exploitation of a resource 
is unavoidable. During World War 
II, our Alaskan fisheries were taxed 
to the limit—one phase of our all- 
out effort to win the war. In an 
attempt to rebuild these fisheries 
after the war, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service restricted the catch so that 
enough salmon would escape to as- 
sure continued runs. 


Some salmon packers took these 
restrictions with bad grace, thinking 
more of current catches than of 
future fishing. Will the reorganized 
service be able to control such 
would-be exploiters and destroyers 


any better than the service of the 
ast? 

With the sports fisheries admins- 
tered by the Bureau of Wildlife 
and the commercial fisheries admin- 
istered by the Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries, how will management 
of the striped bass be conducted? 
The striped bass is taken both by 
sport and commercial fishermen. 
Currently in New York State “war 
has been declared” over the striped 
bass; rod-and-reelers want the legis- 
lature to forbid the use of nets 
against the striper whereas commer- 
cial fishermen say that they have 
the right to make a living. Com- 
mercial interests in New York say 
that many “sportsmen” sell their 
catches in the open market; the 
rod-and-reelers say nets are unfair 





National Forests Safe 


The American Forestry Association 
received assurances from the White 
House, Rep. Thor C. Tollefson, of the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, and the office of Rep. 
Harold Cooley, of the House Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, that faulty 
language in the Bonner Bill effecting a 
reorganization in Interior will be cor- 
rected. When revised, it was discovered 
that this bill contained language which 
would have permitted transfer of all 
fish and wildlife activities on the na- 
tional forests to the Interior Depart- 
ment. Apparently, this error which re- 
ceived the endorsement of 13 national 
conservation organizations was unin- 
tentional. 

The faulty language was corrected on 


July 25. 











to the fish and to themselves. 

Aside from the fact that this re- 
source has to be administered to 
please two opposing factions, man- 
agement of the striped-bass fishery 
is further complicated by the reason 
that the species is migratory—fish 
taken in one state may have been 
reared in another. 

If the striped bass is over-exploited 
by commercial interests, this fish 
may go the way of some species in 
the game field, which were over- 
exploited by the market hunter. 
And thus, conceivably, there might 
come a day when there would be 
no striped bass, either for the com- 
mercial fishermen or the sports 
fishermen. 

Let us hope that the fate of the 
striped bass, or any other species, is 
not to be the fate that befell the 
oysters which went for a walk with 
the Walrus and the Carpenter. If 
you recall the Lewis Carroll verses, 
you will remember that the last one 
read: 
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“‘Q, Oysters, said the Carpenter, 
‘You've had a pleasant run! 
Shall we be trotting home again?’ 
But answer there was none— 
And this was scarcely odd, because 
They'd eaten every one.” 


Those charged with the respon- 
sibility of seeing that salmon, striped 
bass, and other sports and commer- 
cial fishes, big and small game, 
migratory waterfowl and other game 
and non-game birds, sea mammals, 
and other forms of wildlife, should 
be men with a _ theoretical and 
practical knowledge of the require- 
ments of fish and wildlife. These 
men should also be interested in 
the future status, as well as today’s, 
of these resources. To fill the posts 
of Assistant Secretary of Fisheries, 
Commissioner of Fish and Wildlife, 
and those of directors for the two 
bureaus, the men chosen should 
be selected with care. 


Is the creation of the post of 


Assistant Secretary of Fisheries, that 
of Commissioner of Fish and Wild- 
life, and the positions of director 
for each of the new bureaus part 
of the government’s empire build- 
ing? Or is it due to an honest effort 
to provide a better approach to the 
management of our renewable, 
wildlife resources? 

We can only hope that the shape 
of things to come for the service 
results in strength, not weakness. 
Let us hope, too, that the admin- 
istrators appointed to the new posts 
keep in mind that the conservation 
of our fisheries and wildlife means 
the wisest use of these resources 
for the greatest number of people. 

If no “Walruses” or “Carpenters” 
are put in charge as administrators 
of our fisheries and wildlife re- 
sources, then the reorganization of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service can 
mean greater efficiency of opera- 
tions, which, in turn, should be a 
boon to the conservation of our 
fish and wildlife. 





Hot Shot Fire Fighters 
(From page 29) 


with a rugged training program 
which includes constructive jobs in 
the forest. Most of their work is, 
of course, fire fighting; but between 
fires, they work at erosion control, 
build new lookouts, spread oil, paint 
government buildings, build heliport 
roads, and take care of general main- 
tenance.” 

The brush country back of the Del 
Rosa Station is typical of the nation- 
al forests; and here they receive their 
training by means of movies and 
blackboard lessons, but chiefly on the 
job. The camp is equipped with 
many recreational facilities; and 
during the men’s leisure hours, they 
maintain a vigorous sports program 
of handball, baseball, football, horse- 
shoes, and other camp games. These 
help build the much-needed stamina, 
for the men often are required to 
stay on the firing-line for days with- 
out food, rest, blankets, or water. 

On one recent occasion, they were 
rushed to a fire immediately after 
putting in an eight-hour day on a 
strenuous forestry project, and chalk- 
ed up 55 man hours in the first day’s 
work on the firing line. They are 
proud of their stamina and also of 
their speed. Once, for example, 
they were dispatched to a blaze in 
Quail Canyon, and had it out before 


the tankers arrived on the scene. 
While working fires, they are in 
constant touch with the Del Rosa 
dispatcher through radios in each 
truck and also by hand walkie- 
talkies. 

Preliminary training includes safe- 
ty-first and self-preservation. During 
the summer of 1954, of 41,669 man- 
hours worked by crews, only 51 
hours were lost because of injury or 
disability. Perhaps poison oak is 
the biggest hazard the men have to 
face. While on the lines, they carry 
a canteen of water, small first-aid 
kit, and tools. A metal helmet is 
the only special equipment needed. 
In the nine years since the Hot Shots 
were first organized, not one has 
been killed on the job; and not one 
has been seriously hurt. 

When college reopens in the fall 
and the Hot Shots return to classes, 
they are replaced by Zuni Indians, 
recruited from all over the South- 
west. They too are proud of their 
forest-fire fighting records, just as 
they are proud of the colorful Zuni 
insignia inscribed on the doors of 
their fire-fighting trucks. These two 
great teams—white men and red men 
—combine their best efforts in fight- 
ing the common enemy, the forest 
fire. 








Badge of Modern Foresters 
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First gun with a nozzle you can reverse 
to eject plugs — first with a cap to pre- 
vent paint drying in — first with an in- 
ner seal to prevent leaking even when 
you lay the gun flat—the Nel-Spot 
saves hours wasted cleaning guns. 





First paint packed in quarts you can 
screw directly to the Nel-Spot gun, Nel- 
son money-saver No. 2 eliminates fun- 
nels, canteens, messy paint transfers, 
and saves both time and paint. 


First to combine non-settling and “no 
stirring’’ with brightness, durability, 
and all the other factors which foresters 
demand of paint, Nelson's Special Tree 
Marking Paint is reason No. 3 why you 
| need less paint to do a given job, 
and — 


On cost per tree marked, the Nel- 
son 3-in-1 Tree Marker beats the 
cheapest paint you can buy. 


ORDER DIRECT OR WRITE DEPT. AF 


THE NELSON COMPANY 
1236 Prospect Avenue 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 
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DURABILITY — AERMOTOR 
TOWERS have proven their 
long life in thousands of in- 
stallations exposed to fire and 
the severest of weather condi- 
tions. A carefully supervised 
hot-dip galvanizing process, 
after installation produces a 
heavy and uniform zinc coat- 
ing that protects every part 
from rust indefinitely. 

SIMPLE TO ERECT—TOWERS 
are shipped knocked down in 
convenient bundles: well de- 
signed parts make section-by- 
section assembly easy. 


Since 1888, Manufactur- 
er of quality built towers 
for every requirement. 


WRITE TODAY FOR 


ADDITIONAL FREE 
INFORMATION 


AERMOTOR COMPANY 


2500 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 8, Ill.,Dept. 23B8 








HALE FZZ Centrifugal 


Exceeds Requirements 

The Hale FZZ Centrifugal Pumping 
Unit shown below will supply from 
draft 2 capable fire streams thru 11/2” 
lines. Its performance substantially 
exceeds the NBFU and NFPA cap. 
and pressure requirements for porta- 
ble pumping units. Its new companion 
portable, Type HPZF, pumps 15 GPM 
up to 200 Ibs. based on 80% of avail- 
able engine HP. 

These compact, rugged, quick-start- 
ing units are “workhorses” for fight- 
ing forest, brush and field fires. One 
state forestry department has over 
fifty of them in service. Their 4 cycle 
aircooled 814, H.P. engine is easy to 
start in any kind of weather. 


Above FZZ pumping solid stream and fog. 
OTHER HALE UNITS 
*CPUS 600 U.S. GPM at 120 lbs. 
150 U.S. GPM at 100 lbs. 
15 U.S. GPM at 40 lbs. 
*Skid or trailer mtd. 
**Self-Priming Portable. 
Write for literature on Hale Fire Pumping Units. 
Ask for Demonstration 


FIRE PUMP CO. 
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Cradle of German Forests 
(From page 23) 


that is carried on in Germany—and 
other western European countries as 
well—is done with American tree 
species such as Douglasfir, abies 
grandis, (Grand fir) abies procera, 
(Noble fir) abies concolor, (White 
fir) Sitka spruce, western redcedar, 
western hemlock, lodgepole pine and 


| others. It has been well established 
| that the climate of most of western 


Europe and other growing condi- 


| tions in that region, are closely 
| matched in the Pacific Northwest 
| of North America, particularly that 


| our Cascades. 
| from 


portion lying west of the summit of 
Thus trees grown 


seeds collected in western 


| Oregon, Washington and British 


Columbia thrive in Europe, while 


| those from our Rocky Mountain 
| areas are less desired because their 
| growth is slower. 


| North 
| way 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| American 


There have been occasions when 
seeds from the interior of western 
America have found their 
into German nurseries, and 
results of such plantings were clearly 
distinguishable within a few years. 
Naturally, the nursery people, with 
their great stake in small trees, must 
be certain that the seeds they plant 


| are suitable and of high quality. 


So the association buys for all con- 


| cerned, putting together large orders 


which are attractive to German and 
seed producers alike. 


| Whether the nurseryman uses 50 


grams of pinus sylvestris from the 
Baltic Plain or 100 kilos of pseudo- 


| tsuga taxifolia from the vicinity of 
| Detroit Dam in western Oregon, he 
| can be assured that his requirements 
| will be honestly met. 











Mention has been made of the 
large numbers of men and women 
who work in these nurseries. Many 
of them are refugees from east of 
the Oder line. There has been a 
constant flow of people to the West; 
a flow made up not only of people 
escaping, but preponderantly of those 
who for one reason or another— 
usually utterly fantastic—have been 
expelled. The Communist bosses 
are always getting rid of those who 
threaten their police state, but who 
are too well known and highly re- 
spected to be summarily “liqui- 
dated.” Such treatment means that 
the victims were first robbed of their 
property or other means of earning a 
livelihood. These people necessarily 
fit into the employment picture at 


Halstenbek, glad to obtain work for 
ten months of the year at wages 
which compare favorably with those 
of other semi-skilled occupations. 

On the other side of the equation, 
some of the larger employers have 
lost many workmen, missing since 
the war and presumably captured 
by the Russians and dead from dis- 
ease or wounds or sent to one of the 
terrible work camps in Siberia. 

From 1939 to 1945 this Halsten- 
bek region suffered economically 
because the Hitler regime did not 
regard tree growing as important 
in waging war, and required that 
all this land be devoted to growing 
foodstuffs. When the war ended, 
the nurserymen got busy at once 
and found ready markets for all the 
small trees they could produce. De- 
mands of the German army, and 
particularly the timber cutting by 
occupation armies had made heavy 
inroads upon the forests of the 
Reich; and then there was heavy 
demand for seedlings with which 
to redress the proportions of young 
and middle-aged stands. After 
eight years of large-scale planting 
the forests of western Germany are 
restocked almost to the point where 
one percent per annum of the old 
growth can be cut without disturb- 
ing the 100-year growth cycle that 
is sacred to the German forester. 

The result is that all over Ger- 
many nurserymen begin to _ fear 
that their era of prosperity is draw- 
ing to a close—that soon the supply 
of planting stock will exceed the 
market requirements. So they are 
turning their eyes toward other 
countries. Some of them _ have 
started nurseries in the Scandina- 
vian countries; others are invading 
the countries to west and in the 
south of Europe. They would like 
to sell in the United States, where 
nursery stock often is in short sup- 
ply. But there is an embargo against 
such importations, established in the 
first instance to aid American nur- 
serymen. Today this barrier scarcely 
makes good sense, as the prices 
charged in Europe for planting stock 
are higher than such trees cost in 
efficiently operated state nurseries in 
America. As there are shortages each 
year in this country’s supply of 
planting stock it would be helpful 
if the embargo could be lifted. 


The Halstenbek nurseries are 
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partially mechanized; in fact the 
horse is giving way to the motor- 
driven tractor, as Germany speeds 
up the manufacturing that always 
has been its great talent. Men and 
women still do much of the work 
incident to growing trees; weeding, 
sorting and packing for shipment. 
Yet the preparation of seed-beds, 
sowing and lifting of the plants are 
mechanically done, so there is need 
for good machinery; and this is pur- 
chased by the association for groups 
of small nurserymen to share. 

One of the interesting sights of 
the Halstenbek region is the large, 
square-sided compost heaps which 
are painstakingly piled in many 
fields to supply the highly prized 
organic fertilizer which nourishes 
the small trees. Their composition 
is one of the secrets guarded by the 
larger operators, and possibly can 
be best described by stating that 
small quantities of commercial 
chemicals are combined with ani- 
mal fertilizer and cover crop 
materials and allowed to cure in 
the pile (about one meter high) 
until ready for use. 

Record keeping in one of these 
larger Halstenbek nurseries is a 
considerable task. Beginning with 
the seeds in the seed-beds a record 
is made of species and type and 
the exact locality from which came 
the cones or other fruits that pro- 
duced the living plants. In a gen- 
eral way seedlings are identified as 
“Laubhélzer” or Leaf-woods, and 
“Nadelhélzer” or Needle-woods, or, 
as we say in English, Broadleafs 
and Conifers. There are also spe- 
cial classes of planting stock such 
as a broad variety of rapid-growing 
poplars, including grafted stock 
capable of phenominal growth for 
production of wood-pulp. There is 
a market also for “Heckenpflanzen” 
or hedge plants, for “Windschutz” 
or windbreak trees, and even for 
“Vogelschutzgehdlze” or places where 
birds can nest and feed. 

Frequent use has been made in 
this piece of the term “seedlings” 
and the fact is that a large part of 
all plants sold are technically not 
seedlings but “transplants,” having 
been lifted from the seed-beds at the 
age of one year and lined out in or- 
derly rows, after having their roots 
docked to make them grow bushy 
during the second year. Very little 
stock is ever sold at the age of one 
year. 

Altogether, it is an impressive ex- 
ample of forestry in the making. 
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MAKE SURE THE BINOCULAR 
YOU CHOOSE IS BEST FOR YOU 


























A lifetime of seeing pleasure is yours to enjoy when 
you own a good binocular. Vacation trips, hunting, 
indoor and outdoor spectator sports events become 
more thrilling when you see detail with close-up 
clarity and complete eye comfort. 

Be sure the binocular you choose is designed and 
constructed to give you a lifetime of dependable 
service and satisfaction; learn what to look for in a 
binocular; know the tests you can make to 
pick a model which will give you the most 
satisfaction. You'll find 32 pages of 
helpful information in “Binoculars 
and How to Choose Them.” 

Write for your free copy. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 

10708 Lomb Park, 
Rochester 2, N. Y. 
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Bausch & Lomb 
7X,35mm Binocular 
$192.50 
Fed. Tax 
Included 
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Please fill in, clip out and mail to The American Forestry Association 


Nomination for Membership 


in 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


(Membership includes a subscription, for the duration of the membership, to 
the monthly magazine AMERICAN FORESTS) 


To The American Forestry Association 
919 17th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


I nominate 





(NAME OF NOMINEE—PLEASE PRINT) 


whose address is 





for Membership 
in The American Forestry Association. Please send the nominee an Invitation 
to Membership which outlines the privileges and benefits of membership in 
The American Forestry Association. 





My Name as Nominating Member 





My Address 





DUES: Subscribing membership per year, $6; Two years, $10; Contributing mem- 
bership per year, $10; Sustaining membership per year, $25; Life membership 
(mo other dues for life), $150; Patron membership (no other dues for life), $1000. 
Canadian postage 25c extra per year, Foreign 50c extra per year, on Subscribing 
memberships only. 
































SCM MODEL TREE PLANTER 


Available for D2, T6, TD6, 40C, 
420C. 


Our five distinctly different models 


are designed for deep penetration and 









































high survival in all soil conditions and 





terrain. 

















No distorted roots when Lowther 
machines are used. 



































For Details write: 


HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


P.O. Box 1412 
JOLIET, ILL. 



























































PREVENT FOREST FIRES 
FOLLOW THESE RULES: 


1. Hold your match ’till it’s cold 
—then pinch it to make sure. 



































2. Crush out your cigarette, cigar, 
pipe ashes. Use an ash tray! 

















3. Drown your campfire, then stir 
and drown again. 


4. Ask about the law before burn- 
ing grass, brush, fence rows, 
or trash. 
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Strange Things About Trees 


trees are sources of fuel, food, and 
clothing. It is small wonder that 
many ancient races venerated trees 
and clothed them with spiritual 
qualities. 

Some years ago, while working in 
Iowa with a group of tree surgeons 
on what had been an old Indian 
camp site, we noticed the peculiar 
formation of a large willow tree. The 
main trunk of this tree ran parallel 
to the ground for about twenty-five 
feet before the trunk rose up in the 
air, and was supported by strong 
roots that had evidently been 
branches. The tips of these branches 
had plainly been bent down fifty or 
so years before, and buried deeply 
in the ground so that the trunk of 
the tree would point directly at Lake 
Okoboji, many miles to the North. 
We soon found out that this had 
been an Indian “pointer” tree, left 
as a guide for “stragglers” from the 
tribe so they could easily find the 
main group at a new camp site. 
Having no written language was a 
great handicap then, just as it would 
be now. 

One of our oldest and most un- 
usual shade trees is the Ginkgo, or 
Maidenhair Tree. Now native only 
to China or Japan it is a survivor of 
the Paleozoic or dinosaur days and 
is widely used for shade or orna- 
mental purposes. Particularly fine 
specimens of it are found on Jack- 
son Place, near the White House, in 
Washington. The reproductive seeds 
of this tree are enclosed in an evil- 
smelling, inedible plum-like fruit and 
this probably accounts for survival 
of the tree while many of its early 
contemporaries died out completely. 
Fortunately the “fruit” can now be 
controlled by spraying and this re- 
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MEASURING 
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LEUPOLD HAND LEVEL. Exclusive internally ad- 
justable bubble magnifier. Leather case. $12.75 
At Dealers or Send Check or M. 0. (No C.0.D.'s) 


STEVENS INSTRUMENTS, INC. 
4445 N. E. GLISAN STREET > 


DOES 4 JOBS BETTER 










LEUPOLD 
Engineered 
ABNEY LEVEL 


4 standard scales held in milled 


slide reauy for immediate use without re- 
moving and reversing arc frame. Micrometer control of in- 
dex arm for more accurate readings. Bubble magnifier ad- 
justs internally—no eyepiece to retract for carryi-° 


Complete with 4 common scales 


es $33. LEUPOLD 
- ABNEY LEVEL 
With saddle leather HANDBOOK 


ase h y Lev 
— a - Illustrates and 4a 
describes how 
to make full 
use of Abney 
Level. 25¢ 


PORTLAND 13, OREGON 


(From page 27) 





moves an objectionable feature of 
the tree, which is famous for its 
ability to flourish under mosi ad. 
verse conditions. 

Travellers through swampy re. 
gions in the southern states have 
often wondered why the great bald 
cypresses have high cone-shaped 
“knees” growing up from their roots 
and projecting above the water, 
These, we now know, are simply 
“aerators” to supply air to submerged 
roots. When grown on dry land the 
tree does not need and so does not 
produce these natural “schnorkels.” 

Huge cousins of the bald cypress 
are the redwoods and “big trees.” 
Alike and yet unlike, both members 
of this family were widespread, 
formerly, but now grow only in Cali- 
fornia and Oregon. Oddly enough 
the redwoods will grow only as far 
inland as the ocean fogs penetrate, 
while the big trees are found at 
higher altitudes. 

The economy of the United States 
was originally dependent on _ the 
magnificent stands of virgin timber 
of all kinds that the early settlers 
cut and burned to make room for 
their farms. We are now planning 
to reforest some of this acreage. No 
matter how bare the hillsides are 
left, however, given time, some kind 
of forest growth will creep over them 
and cover up the great bare spots in 
an effort to produce another green 
harvest. 


Each kind of tree is so designed 
that, in one way or another it will 
reproduce its kind, if air, fresh water 
and soil are available. This process 
can be assisted greatly, though, by 
the individual land owners. 

The shortage of good saw timber 
is sO apparent and the need for 
beautification of homes and cities so 
plain that each such land owner has 
an immediate duty to perform, and 
that is to study his plot or acreage 
and either beautify it with ornamen- 
tal trees or plant utility trees that 
will eventually bring back a profit. 
The real responsibility of land own- 
ership is inescapable, and is more 
apparent now than ever before. 
Trees are, indeed, adaptable to new 
conditions and so have survived for 
millions of years. Man should not 
be less so, unless he wishes to let the 
insects take over. So far we have 
affected their lives far less than they 
have ours. 
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AFA MEMBERSHIP 


Any person or company may become a 
member of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion upon application. There are five classes 
of Membership: 


Subscribing, per year_______-.-._ $6 
Subscribing, 2 years 10 
Contributing, per year. i: 
Sustaining, per year 25 
Life (for individuals) no further dues. 150 
Patron (for individuals) no further dues 1000 








All members receive monthly copies of 
AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine. 
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Wilderness Bill Probed 


(From page 8) 


with equity to, or in agreement with 
those making such use,” the bill 
adds. This same provision holds for 
wildlife refuges and other agencies. 

“Except as otherwise provided,” 
the bill states, “no portion of any 
area constituting a unit of the 
National Wilderness Preservation 
System shall be devoted to commu- 
nity production, to lumbering, pros- 
pecting, mining or the removal of 
mineral deposits (including oil and 
gas), grazing by domestic livestock 
(other than pack animals in con- 
nection with the administration or 
recreational, educational, or scien- 
tific use of the wilderness), water 
impoundment or reservoir storage, or 
to any form of commercial enter- 
prise except as contemplated by 
the purposes of this act. Within 
such areas, except as otherwise pro- 
vided . . . there shall be no road, 
nor any use of motor vehicles, nor 
airplane landing field or other pro- 
vision for mechanized transporta- 
tion, nor any structure of installation 
in excess of the minimum required 
for the administration of the 
Me 2. 

The fundamental objection to the 
bill in its present form, however, is 
that it would set an important and 
unsound precedent by establishing 
a special or restricted kind of use on 
specific areas through Congressional 
action, the committee felt. In this 
respect it would go much beyond 
existing Congressional authorizations 
for timber use, for grazing, for 
watershed protection and other uses. 
Conceivably, the enactment of such 
a bill would be used as ammunition 
by other interests whereby they 
might secure and nail down other 
uses. The result would be further 
curtailment of present flexible ad- 
ministrative authority and serious 
interference with multiple use man- 
agement. 

The freezing of many millions of 
acres of the public lands (14 million 
on the national forests alone) not 
only would curtail existing flexible 
authority of the Executive Branch, 
but might eventually gravitate 
against the best interests of the wil- 
derness itself, the committee indi- 
cated. On the national forests, for 
example, the bill might operate to 
prevent the further development of 
the wilderness area system with the 
Forest Service hesitating to propose 
additions for fear that corrections 


and adjustments needed later would 
be impossible. In short, the bill 
would tend to freeze the status quo 
instead of facilitating improvement, 
The same might prove true in the 
case of lands under the National 
Park Service, the Indian reservations 
and the wildlife refuges. 

As prescribed in the bill, “any pro- 
posed addition to, modification of, or 
elimination from the National Wil- 
derness Preservation System other. 
wise than by act of Congress, except 
on Indian reservations and except as 
provided in section 3, subsection (c), 
paragraph (1) shall be reported to 
Congress by the secretary of the Na. 
tional Wilderness Preservation Coun- 
cil upon receipt of notice and shall 
take effect upon the expiration of 
the first period of 120 calendar days, 
of continuous session of Congress, 
following the date on which the re. 
port is received by Congress; but 
only if during this period there has 
not been passed by either House of 
Congress a resolution opposing such 
proposed addition, modification, or 
elimination. ...” 

Section 3, subsection (c) paragraph 
(1) provides that “roads over nation- 
al forest lands reserved from the pub- 
lic domain and necessary for ingress 
and egress to or from privately 
owned property shall be, allowed 
under appropriate conditions deter. 
mined by the forest supervisor. Upon 
allowance of such roads the boun- 
dary of the area shall thereupon be 
modified to exclude the portion af 
fected by the roads. The new boun- 
daries shall be reported with a map, 
through the Chief of the Forest Ser- 
vice to the Secretary of the National 
Wilderness Preservation Council. . .” 

The National Wilderness Preser- 
vation Council would consist of the 
chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee, chairman 
and ranking minority member of the 
House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, Chief, Forest Serv 
ice, Director, National Park Serv 
ice, Director, Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion and six citizen members known 
to be informed regarding, and it 
terested in the preservation of wild 
erness. It is proposed that the Sec: 
retary of the Smithsonian Institu 
tion serve as Secretary of the Cout 
cil. 
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Kew Gardens 
(From page 38) 


before one reaches the ornamental 
pond coming from the Kew Green 
entrance there is a group of hot 
houses. These are somewhat smaller 
but contain an equally fascinating 
collection of cultivated native 
flowers together with orchids, water 
lilies and strange plants and flowers 
of the jungles and forests of all the 
world. 

In the Economic House which 
comprises numbers 10, 11 and 12 
hot houses can be seen the largest 
water plant in the world; the Vic- 
toria Regina, named after Queen 
Victoria in whose reign the plant 
was discovered. It grows from a seed 
about the size of a pea in February 
into an enormous water lily having 
leaves with a width of seven feet 
by July. Flowers appear in July and 
August turning from white to pink 
on the second day. The underneath 
parts of the leaves are ribbed to 
help it to float and are covered 
with prickles to protect the plant 
from fish. 

In this group the visitor will also 
find the grapefruit tree from eastern 
Asia, tangerine orange from Japan, 
the pomegranate from western Asia 
together with orange and lemon 
trees. 

One of the smallest houses and yet 
among the most interesting is No. 
15. Quite near the Palm House, in 
what might easily be the corner of 
some distant jungle, are some very 
beautiful tropical water lilies and 
of them all the Lily of Camooweal 
is not the least attractive. This 
lily is the rarest and most perfect 
white water lily in the world. This 
lily took 98 years to find and cost 
the lives of three men. It was first 
reported by Aborigines to be grow- 
ing in the crocodile waters of North 
Queensland; and after several abor- 
live expeditions, samples of the 
seeds of the plant which ripen un- 
der water were obtained by natives. 

It is these examples of strange 
and exotic plants which make the 
hot houses of Kew such vitally fas- 
cinating places, and perhaps the 
greatest pleasure of all is in dis- 
covering for oneself these unfamil- 
lar treasures of unknown worlds. 


The Herbarium 


Just outside the main gates on 
Kew Green and divorced from the 
hormal attention of visitors, for the 


buildings are not generally open 
to the public, is the Herbarium. 


Whereas the gardens are a living | 
museum of specimens of the worlds 


flora, some 45,000 specimens being 
represented, the Herbarium is so 
named because it is the home of 
some six million preserved plants. 

These specimens of dried leaves, 
flowers, roots and stems are mounted 
on cards and form a vast collection 
to which new material is always 





being added. This collection, which | 
is the largest in the world, is con- | 
sulted by the botanists of all nations | 


with regard to the classification of 
plants. About sixty thousand speci-- 
mens are received each year for 
investigation and documentation. 
They have to be placed within the 
great number of species—around 
the million mark that is apart from 
varieties—to be found in the world. 


Sometimes new species are found | 
. . . | 
which have to be given a designa- | 


tion after being carefully investi- | 


gated. 

At Kew some 200,000 “types” are 
preserved. It should be explained 
that a type is the original plant 
which is first given a name there- 
fore forming the basis of a species. 
Latin, being an international me- 
dium for expression, is used in the 
naming of plants. Most specimens 
have two words for their name: the 
first shows its general species and 
the second its variety within that 


species. It is this classification into | 


species or families which requires 
the expert knowledge of a special- 
ist with regard to the exact struc- 
ture of a plant. Such a specialist 
is known as a taxonomist. 

The collection of specimens com- 
menced in a small cabinet about 
five feet long and has gradually 
increased until today the _ vast 
assembly is housed in a_ building 
having three wings, altogether uti- 
lizing ten floors. 

Apart from the mounted speci- 
mens, further quantities of seeds 
and fruits are preserved in alcohol. 
Scientific investigation is also aided 
by the study of paintings, drawings 
and photographs. Another essential 


part of the Herbarium is the great | 


library containing fifty thousand 
volumes. This is the greatest collec- 
tion of books on botany in the 


world. Its contents include some 
very valuable first works on the 
science. 
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PARKS & RECREATION 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Flint, Michigan, (Population 200,000). 


This is administrative work concerned with the 
operation and maintenance of a municipal park 
system and recreational program. Must be col- 
lege graduate with specialization in fields related 
to park and recreation operation, development, 
and administration. Must have considerable ex- 
perience in an administrative capacity. Salary 
$8,572—$10,210. Apply: 


Flint Civil Service Commission, 
City Hali, Flint 2, Michigan 
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Multiple Use on Private Lands 
(From page 15) 


“Were your road signs and warn- 
ings generally respected?” The reply 
offers hope for the future of hunt- 
ing. Weyerhaeuser people were 
unanimous in their opinion that 
hunters last year paid more heed 
to our road and warning signs. 

As to violation of the state hunt- 
ing laws, the Washington Game De- 
partment reported arrests by game 
protectors for 18 major offenses. 

Aside from outright closure of 
private property, there are two ways 
to approach the matter: 

1. By education of the hunter. 
2. By stricter control of the hunter 
in the field. 

Education or hunter control or a 
combination? Each of these methods 
will be given a test during coming 
deer hunting seasons. 

In Oregon, timbermen, farmers, 
the State Game Department and 
every organization concerned with 
hunter conduct, have pledged coop- 
eration in the Governor’s Red Hat 
Day program. This is the educa- 
tional effort designed to better re- 
lations between landowners and 
hunters. 











There are many members and friends of the Association who find it imprac- 
tical to contribute to its educational activities during their lifetime. Gifts in 
the form of a bequest are welcomed. Officers of the Association will gladly 
consult at any time with those who wish to know more about designating gifts 
for educational work in forest conservation. 


Following is a paragraph suitable for incorporation in wills: 
“IT hereby give, devise and bequeath 
Association, Washington, D. C., a non-profit District of Columbia corporation, 
or its successor, or successors, for the purpose of promoting the corporate ac- 


tivities of said Association.” 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 Seventeenth Street, N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 


THE AMERICAN 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


Bequests 
to 


to The American Forestry 











There is every indication that 
this voluntary program is succeed. 
ing in legitimatizing the red hat 
and opening the gates to happier 
hunting grounds. 

The amazing success of the 
Smokey Bear campaign, the Keep 
Green programs and similar efforts 
prove that public education can be 
effective. 

The other approach, closer hunter 
control, will be tried next year on 
one of Weyerhaeuser’s tree farm 
properties in western Washington. 
Here, four large management units 
will be operated during the general 
buck hunting season. The game 
department has given tentative 
approval to taking over one unit. 
A local sportsmen’s group will 
manage hunters on another unit, 
and the company will experiment 
with hunter control on two similar- 
sized units. 

Modern logging methods have cre. 
ated near-ideal conditions for wild 
life in some areas, which has brought 
on an increase in their populations. 
By law and tradition, the game be. 
longs to the people. What better 
way to control an increasing wild 
life population than by unlocking 
the gate and allowing the hunter to 
take the surplus? 

“Multiple use” is a much misun- 
derstood catch-word that usually 
means “federal forests” in the public 
mind. It has that connotation pri | 
marily because of the excellent job 
done by the Forest Service in making 
its lands available to hunters and 
fishermen and in providing camp 
sites and other recreational facilities. 
Here’s the popular appeal; the in 
dividual’s tangible benefit from the 
forest. 

Most private forestland owners 
are now practicing true “multiple 
use.” In addition to keeping the 
forests productive, their management 
methods protect the watershed, help 
build the soil, provide room and 
board for fish and game and protect 
man and wildlife from fire and 
stream pollution. These facts are 
not generally understood. 

The unfairness of the public's at 
titude is highlighted by the fact that 
millions of acres of easily accessible 
private forestlands across the cout 
try are now open to hunting, fishing 
and other recreational opportunities. 
Catering to the outdoorsman costs 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 
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many thousands of dollars each year 
_with no thought or desire of tangi- 
ble return on the investment. 

Records show that in the Pacific 
Northwest’s Douglasfir region, four 
big game animals are taken from pri- 
vate forests for every one taken from 
federal forests. Mike Hudoba in the 
March issue of “Sports Afield” states 
that 85 per cent of the Nation’s 
hunting is done on private property. 

There are many dangers in this 
mistaken public viewpoint which 
draws a line between public forest 
“multiple use” and the supposed pri- 
vate forest locked gate. 

How can we focus public attention 
on all the important values of the 
Nation’s privately owned forests? 
They've been told about the eco- 
nomic benefits of a well-managed 
harvest of timber; they may know 
about the fire and watershed pro- 
tection provided by private land- 
owners; and they may be aware of 
the improved governmental services 
made possible by huge taxes on pri- 
vate timberlands. 

But these are distant colorless 
things. “Multiple use” has come to 
mean free public recreation, more 
than anything else. It’s memories 
of fishing, camping, hunting, skiing, 
or traveling on so-called “public” 
lands. 

Opening up of more private lands 
for recreation—where it doesn’t in- 
terfere with the major purposes of 
forest management—is a start toward 
overcoming this mistaken public at- 
titude on “multiple use.” 

It would mean recognized cooper- 
ation with the public under con- 
trolled conditions. By dispersing 
recreationists, less trouble and pres- 
sure would be experienced by the 
federal, state and private lands now 
opened. During hunting and fish- 
ing seasons, it will assure a_ better 
utilization of the game and fish crop. 

Many of the users of private forest 
lands are employees of the land- 
owner. Here’s an important indus- 
trial relations advantage — another 
“fringe benefit” that makes living 
and working in the community more 
desirable. Employees should not, 
however, be given exclusive privi- 
leges, but should have the same op- 
portunity as others to enjoy the 
forests. 

But in opening the woods, how 
can we assure ourselves that these 
Visitors will not start fires, will not 
damage roads or property, will not 
steal equipment nor litter the forest? 

In removing the physical and psy- 
chological barrier between the rec- 


reationist and the private forest, the 
landowner has taken a great step in 
solving some of these problems. He 
has immediately become a friend of 
the outdoorsman. This generous 
overture is more often than not re- 
warded by improved community and 
public relations, a greater sense of | 
responsibility on the part of visitors | 
and a decreasing vandalism rate. 
We've found that recreation-seekers 
are grateful for the privilege of 
roaming Weyerhaeuser lands un- | 
hindered. Hundreds of commenda- | 
tory letters testify that hunters are 
human, too. 








This is a display of faith that rubs 
off on most thinking sportsmen. But 
this throwing away of the key must 
be accompanied by suitable pub- | 
licity to constantly remind visitors 
that they are on private land and | 
have a trust to protect it and to be- 
have themselves. And we cannot 
compromise the necessary fire closure | 
laws now on the statute books. 


Who are these people on the other 
side of the fence? Do you know 
them as well as you should? They | 
don’t all wear horns; are not all | 
practicing arsonists or sign shooters. | 

The forest visitors are your neigh- 
bors, living in or near the mill com- | 
munity, who will stick up for a 
friendly company when it is in | 
trouble. 

They are the ones who vote and | 
who influence forestry legislation. | 
They are the citizens who buy our 
products and who log our woods and 
run our mills. 

They are the sportsmen who pay 
license fees to manage and plant the 
game fish in waters on or near our 
forests; who pay the salaries of the 
game managers who have the power 
to control wildlife depredations. 

These are the people who can be 
auxiliary fire wardens—a far-flung, 





american Arborvitae, Balsam Fir, Red Pine, White 
Pine, Seoteh Pine, Norway Spruce, Whi ruee, 
ete. Priees reasonable and trees are GUARANTEED 
TO LIVE. Write for FREE Illustrated Folder. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 
Dept. F. Fryeburg, Maine 


CHRISTMAS TREES 


Turn wasteland into profit. 
Our famous Christmas Tree 
Growers’ Guide tells you 
how. Write for free copy. 





Indiana. Pa 


Box 27-H 





MUSSER Forests. 





SEEDS 
TREE .. SHRUB 


E. C. MORAN 
Stanford, Montana 








FOR XMAS TREES & FORESTRY 
Pir, Pine and Spruce in variety 
Seedlings and Transplants. 
Write for Price List. 
SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN NURSERIES 
Box 305, Homer City, Pa. 













TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees in our own nurseries. 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRB 











voluntary patrol so huge that no | 


landowner could afford to pay for 
the service. 

They are also the people who can 
prevent theft and vandalism in the 
woods and stop damage to roads. 

Recreation and forestry are com- 
patible. But just as in this Nation's 
potential timber production, we have 
not yet reached the limits of what 
might be called “recreation produc- 
tion.” The demand for, and value 
of, both products of the forest is 
destined to increase. When we 
think of “multiple use” in the fu- 
ture, let’s add plans too, for a sus- 
tained yield of good landowner- 
sportsman relations. 


25 Estate Hemlock $15 


Beautiful Canadian Hemlock, Hardy 
New Hamsphire Grown, 18 to 24 
inches, 25 for $15.00. 100 for 
$50.00 or 500 for $200.00. Please 
place your fall order Now, the ship- 
ment when same are wanted, 


WM. ROBERT McGUIRE 
P.O. Box 1024 Elizabethton, Tenn. 








When Writing Advertisers— 
Please Mention 
AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine 








TREE FARM 
MANAGEMENT SERVICE, INC. 


1166 West 7th, Eugene, Oregon 











Surveying—Reforestation—Inventory 
Utilization—Research 


| Verne D. Bronson, Chief forester, Phone DI. 5-5371 
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WHAT DO YOU REALLY 
KNOW ABOUT TREES? 


Trees, like people, are known best by their characteristics 
and important contributions to society, and Authors Col- 
lingwood and Brush in this new and enlarged edition have 
thrown a revealing light on 161 outstanding American trees. 


Actual photographs of each tree—winter and summer— 
its leaf, bark, flower and fruit are presented, along with a 


map showing where it grows. In all, there are more than 850 
illustrations. 


The text, briefly and simply written for tree lover and 
scientist alike, describes the botanical features of each tree, 
its range and habits, its uses and economic importance, the 
meaning of its scientific name—all of the many details that 
distinguish it from its fellows of forest, lawn and roadside. 


In this popular book, now in its 15th printing, the reader 
will find many friends—old and new alike. 

















This new edition of KNOWING 
YOUR TREES is just the book 
you have been waiting for. De- 
signed for reading convenience, 
it is beautifully printed, with 
green cloth cover, end paper 
map of Hardiness Zones of 
the United States and 
Canada, and colorful 
dust jacket. Size 12 x 
83/,". 328 pages. $6.00 
per copy, postpaid. 
AFA Members are ™ 
entitled to a 10% discount. 











To: THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 

919-17th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Please send me ______ copies of KNOWING YOUR TREES for which 
| ences 
I aN ieee eis caaprleshg lpnik ainsi 
I sue ksh emsenmbsbaneielonnimenicn " 
Re ee eee eee State 
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AFA’S Landownership 
Committee 
(From page 5) 

Newton B. Drury, Chief, Division 
of Beaches and Parks; J. Edgar Dick, 
Secretary, California Cattlemen's 
Association; Philip T. Farnsworth, 
General Manager, California Red. 
wood Association; Emanuel Fritz, 
Forester; William N. Goodall, Pa- 
cific Coast Representative, Audubon 
Society; Seth Gordon, Director, De. 
partment of Fish and Game; R. E. 
Gunning, President, California 
Wildlife Federation; Luther Hester, 
Nutrilite Foundation; George Jemi- 
son, Director, California Forest & 
Range Experiment Station; Ernest 
L. Kolbe, Western Pine Assn.; My- 
ron Krueger, Forester; Francis Lind- 
sey, Assemblyman, Chairman, As. 
sembly Interim Committee on Con- 
servation, Planning and _ Public 
Works; Lloyd Lowery, Assembly- 
man, Chairman, Assembly Interim 
Subcommittee on Forest, Range and 
Public Lands. 

Ralph Leavens, Chairman, Wild 
Game & Public Use Committee; Dr. 
Merton Love, Range Committee, 
University of Calif.; Knox Marshall, 
Western Pine Association; William 
McDougall, General Manager, 
County Supervisors Assn. of Calif, 
Lawrence C. Merriam, Regional 
Director, National Park Service; 
Stuart Moir, Forest Counsel, West- 
ern Forestry & Conservation Assn.; 
C. B. Morse, Special Use Association; 
Samuel B. Morse, Consultant on 
Water; Richard Owens, Farm Bu- 
reau Federation; Rufus W. Putnam, 
Executive Officer, State Lands Com- 
mission; Francis H. Raymond, State 
Forester, Division of Forestry; Edwin 
J. Regan, Senator, Chairman, Sen- 
ate Interim Committee on Public 
Lands; William S. Rosecrans, Chair- 
man, State Board of Forestry; 
George Schlmeyer, Master, Califor- 
nia State Grange; William R. Scho- 
field, Secretary-Manager, California 
Forest Protective Assn.; Bert L. 
Smith, Irrigation Districts Assn.; 
Carl Staal, Secretary, Shoreline Plan- 
ning Assn.; Emmett Stewart, Direc: 
tor, Natural Resources, State Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Louis G. Sutton, 
Senator, Chairman, Senate Interim 
Committee on Recreation, State 
Beaches and Parks; Pat Thompson, 
Western Lumber Manufactures, Inc.; 
Henry Vaux, Dean, School of For- 
estry, Univ. of Calif.; Clemmell 
Wilkinson, President, Izaak Walton 
League; W. P. (Chet) Wing, Sec. 
Calif. Wool Grower’s Assn.; Ray 
Wiser, Western Mining Council. 
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AFA'S CHIEF FORESTER KENNETH POMEROY last month threw the whole weight of The American 
Forestry Association behind a bill (H.R. 9742) to safeguard the intrinsic 
values within the Okefenokee Wildlife Refuge and to protect the surrounding 
timber-producing lands from the devastating effects of forest fires. Great 
conflagrations that have originated in the refuge have come roaring out to cause 
great destruction to adjacent lands in recent years. The bill as introduced by 
Representative Blitch calls for construction of a perimeter road all the way 
around the refuge and access roads into wildlife pinelands as necessary. Con- 
struction of sills (a form of dike) that hold water in creeks and rivers at 
desirable levels is another feature of the bill. 





SPEAKING BEFORE THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Mr. Pomeroy 
Said, "This is a subject about which I have first-hand knowledge, having lived 
in the immediate vicinity (Lake City, Florida) during the period of greatest 
destruction. Most fires in the southeastern United States are man-caused. 

When one gets started in the Okefenokee Refuge, it may smolder in some inacces- 
sible place for weeks. During this period such fires may eat away the humus 
accumulation of centuries, and in so doing completely upset the ecological 
patterns that have developed. Then some day wind, humidity and temperature 
combine in a manner that makes fire run as though kerosene had been poured upon 
the palmetto fronds. At such times fires roar out of inaccessible areas on 
fronts that cannot be stopped. This Sequence has occurred many times in the 
Okefenokee Refuge with great destruction to the timber on surrounding commercial 
lands." 





WHEN THE SUBCOMMITTEE EXPRESSED INTEREST in the first-hand report, Pomeroy said, 
"Please consider for a moment the blow to the forest economy caused by 
recent fires on timber lands adjoining the refuge. These lands are capable of 
producing at least one-half cord of wood on each acre each year, and the aver- 
age merchantable stand contains 10 or more cords of merchantable timber per 
acre. The wood is worth from $2 to $5 per cord on the stump. And for every 
dollar's worth of timber burned, $7 are lost in payrolls, income and taxes from 
the sale of products that could have been manufactured. Consequently, each 
10,000 acre fire strikes a million dollar blow at our economy. Unfortunately, 
the equivalent of 40 such blows have been struck during the past two years 
around the Okefenokee Refuge. We hope you may make it possible to put an end 
to this destruction by reporting favorably on H.R. 9742." 





PRESIDENT DON P. JOHNSTON, of AFA, went right to the White House last month when it was 
learned that Rep. Bonner's amended bill (H.R. 11570) to strengthen fisheries 
management and reorganize the Fish and Wildlife Service contained language that 
could be interpreted to mean that all fish and wildlife activities on national 
forests would be transferred to the Interior Department. A careful check by 
American Forests would indicate that this was an unintentional mistake that was 
permitted to slip in by some 13 conservation groups who were engaged in a 
bitter fight to keep the Fish and Wildlife Service intact. C. R. Gutermuth, 
who has been acting as "floor manager" for the conservation forces in the 
battle, violently denied that any plan was afoot to carve up the national 
forests, expressed dismay that his friends in forestry would even suggest that 
there might be dirty work at the crossroads. Mr. Gutermuth pointed to many 
battles in which he had participated to protect national forests interests. A 

(Turn to next page) 
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WHAT'S NEWS ACROSS THE NATION—(Continued) 


CLIFTON 


total of thirteen organizations plumped for the bill that contained the faulty 
language. President Johnston's inquiries at the White House proved conclusively 
that the language in question was a mistake. At the same time the association 
took the matter up with key committee members with Rep. Thor C. Tollefson of 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, stating, "It was not the intention 
of our committee to in any way affect the activities of the Forest Service. 
Since the passage of the House bill our committee has discussed the matter which 
you point out in your letter and we have agreed that when we go to conference 
with the Senate we will insert some language such as you have suggested in order 
to eliminate any further concern." Rep. Harold Cooley, of the House Forestry 
and Agriculture Committee, was another member who went right to work to 
straighten out the matter as did Rep. Clifford Hope and Senator Aiken. 

On July 25, as American Forests went to press it was announced that the faulty 
language had been removed from the bill. 





B. MARLIN has been appointed State Forester of Mississippi by the Mississippi 





Forestry Commission. A native Mississippian, Mr. Marlin is 35 years of age and 
holds degrees from Mississippi State College and Duke University. For the past 
four years he has served as Forest Management Director for the Commission. 


ROBERT N. HOSKINS, industrial forester for the Seaboard Air Line Railroad since 1945, 





has been promoted to general forestry agent, Warren T. White, assistant vice 
president, has announced. Within the past few months, Mr. Hoskins has co= 
authored a textbook, "Forestry in the South" which has been officially approved 
by five southeastern states for classroom work. Mr. Hoskins was the first 
chairman of AFA's Distinguished Service Awards committee. 


CHIEF FORESTER KENNETH POMEROY will address state forest fire prevention meetings in 





A_ "WHAT 


Mississippi and Florida on September 14 and 25. Like the Alabama fire meeting 
that drew over 2,000 people last month, the Mississippi and Florida meetings 
represent follow-up action on the Forest Fire Prevention Conference in New 
Orleans. Other state meetings are being scheduled in the South this fall in- 
cluding North Carolina and Texas. Mr. Pomeroy revealed that he will bear down 
on the research phases of forest fire prevention and control in his Florida 
address. He feels that the research phase of AFA's Program for American For- 
estry has been largely ignored up to this time and is pointing toward an Annual 
Meeting at the big Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wisconsin, where 
research needs in forestry would be highlighted. As American Forests went to 
press, it was announced that the West Virginia Forest Council would hold a 
planning meeting on August 4 pointing towards a state fire conference. 





CAN WE DO TO HELP YOU?" letter mailed to public and private forestry leaders 





A_ CHAIR 


by Chief Forester Kenneth Pomeroy is providing AFA with a splendid cross- 
section of forestry needs. More intensive forestry is one great need - the job 
of making every forested acre work harder - many industry foresters revealed. 
More foresters is another pressing need. More answers - the kind that can only 
be provided by research = was stressed by practically everyone. 


OF CONSERVATION set up by the University of Louisville with a $235,000 endowment 





RICHARD 


from anonymous donors has been named for Tom Wallace, editor emeritus of the 
Louisville Times. Mr. Wallace, 81, has gained national prominence for his 
efforts in promoting conservation of natural resources and his editorials over 
a period of years have been a powerful force in promoting worthwhile programs 
and in checkmating undesirable ones. In addition to his efforts in behalf of 
parks, attractive highways, water conservation, and fish and wildlife, Mr. 
Wallace served as an honorary vice president of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion and took an active part in both Higgins Lake Conferences of AFA where 
agendas were set up for two national forest programs. 





D. LANE, of the Carbondale U.S. Forest Research Center at Southern Illinois 
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University, has been named chief of the division of forest management research 
in the Northeastern Forest Experiment Station, Upper Darby, Pa. He succeeds 
Kenneth Pomeroy, recently named Chief Forester of AFA. 
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Nature’s Air Conditioner 
(From page 17) 


perature is 70 degrees. An early 
commuter listens with a light groan 
to the weather forecast: “clear to- 
day, high in the low nineties!” At 
the same time in the park the early 
sun is reflected in thousands of dew 
pearls on the grass. A light breeze 
rustles the leaves. The birds are 
rendering their morning concert. 
The thermometer out there reads 66 
degrees. 

Four hours later: By ten o'clock 
the traffic rush has gone by. Down- 
town the early shoppers leave their 
cars on the parking lots, the air 
temperature is 81 degrees; and if hat 
and gloves weren’t fashionable, it 
would surely be cooler without them. 
At this time in Rock Creek Park the 
early heat of the sun has been used 
to evaporate the dew and the ther- 
mometer reads only 75 degrees in 
the shade. 

Downtown the shoppers are dodg- 
ing the heat by ducking from one 
air conditioned store to the next 
and cool off in a restaurant which 
serves iced drinks in an atmosphere 
guaranteed to be “10 degrees cooler 
inside.” It had better be because 
at 2 p.m. the mercury registers 92 
degrees. As our shopper friend gets 
back to the parking lot the inside of 
the car feels like a slow oven; but it 
is really only 120 degrees, just about 
the same as the temperature of the 
pavement exposed to the sun. As 
our shopper drives out into the 
avenue, she can see the hot air glim- 
mer and flicker as it rises in little 
eddies from the overheated pave- 
ment. 

Out in Rock Creek Park it is hot- 
ter now too. The thermometer just 
touches 90 degrees, but the soil un- 
der the shade of trees has remained 
relatively cool. It is about a degree 
or two lower than the air tempera- 
ture and doesn’t burn under your 
soles. For a few hours there is little 
difference in air temperature be- 
tween the city and the park; but in 
the wooded, shaded environment 
most surfaces remain at or below air 
temperatures. Downtown the walls 
and streets exposed to the sun get 
much hotter than the air and begin 
to act as secondary radiators. All this 
radiation impinges on your body, 
you sweat more and breathe faster to 
prevent your body from overheating. 

During evening rush hour be- 
tween five and six o'clock, the air 
temperature in the city still skirts 90 


degrees. In the park the eastern 
slopes are in the shade. Cooler air 
begins to form there and slide off 
toward the lower parts of the little 
valley. At six o'clock the air tem- 
perature five feet above the ground 
is down to 86 degrees. The sun rays 
hit the tree crowns only slantingly 
and the temperature begins to drop 
rapidly. As the picnickers gather 
their left-overs and papers shortly 
after sunset the cool slope breeze 
has dropped the thermometer to 76 
degrees. 

At this same hour, 8 p.m., down- 
town air temperatures are still 86 de- 
grees. The stones continue to radi- 
ate heat. The air is dead calm, and 
it seems as if. the confines of air- 
cooled theaters offer the only escape. 
Many do not realize that on clear 
evenings, for the first three or four 
hours after sunset the park is easily 
ten degrees cooler than the city. 
Only after midnight is cooling ap- 
preciable in the downtown area. 
But even at the time of lowest tem- 
peratures, shortly before sunrise, the 
park is usually still several degrees 
cooler and lets the city start the next 
day with a considerable thermal 
handicap. 

On the typical summer day which 
we have just described the city had 
temperatures above 90 degrees for 
514 hours. In the park it stayed 
around 90 for only 3 hours. In the 
city it was over 80 degrees for 12 
hours, in the park only 8 hours. 
Downtown the whole 24-hour day 
stayed above 70 degrees, in the park 
it was below 70 degrees for almost 
eleven hours. 

Washington is fortunate indeed 
to have Rock Creek Park as its own 
central air conditioning system. 





(EDITOR’S NOTE: “The vapor- 
ization of soil water . . . results in 
a cooling effect especially at the sur- 
face where most evaporization oc- 
curs. It requires 265.2 kilogram cal- 
ories to evaporate one pound of 
water at 68°F. This is sufficient to 
lower the temperature of a cubic 
foot of a representative mineral soil 
at optimum moisture about 28°F., 
providing that all of the energy of 
evaporation comes from the soil and 
its water.” 

The Nature and Properties of 
Soils by Lyon & Buckman, p. 64.) 

















MARE YOUR 
RESERVATION 
TODAY! 


OIN the Trail Riders of the 

Wilderness this summer on an 
expedition into the wild rugged 
back country of our forests and 
parks. Now in their third decade, 
Trail Riders are the original organ- 
ized expeditions into the last re- 
maining primitive areas of the con- 
tinental United States. Closely su- 
pervised by The American Forestry 
Association, they are safe, educa- 
tional and spiritually and physically 
healthful as only the outdoors can 
be. They’re economical, too, since 
each expedition is conducted on a 
non-profit basis with each rider 
sharing the cost. Some trips have 
been completed or are now under- 
way. Places on the following ex- 
peditions are still available if you 
act fast. 














GLACIER PEAK-LAKE CHELAN, 
WASHINGTON 
AUGUST 20 TO AUGUST 31 
$215 from Wenatchee, Washington 
Party limited to 20. 


SAN JUAN WILDERNESS, COLORADO 
SEPTEMBER 2 TO SEPTEMBER 12 
$220 from Durango, Colorado. 
Party limited to 20. 


PECOS WILDERNESS, NEW MEXICO 
SEPTEMBER 10 TO SEPTEMBER 21 
$220 from Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
Party limited to 20. 





WRITE OR WIRE 
FOR ITINERARIES 
AND RESERVATIONS. 











THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


919 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Feature Photo of the Month 


Photos used on this page will be of unusual rather than 
esthetic qualities and subject matter will be restricted to 
scenes, events, objects or persons related to the use, en j Oy. 
ment or unique aspects of our renewable natural resources, 
For each picture selected AMERICAN Forests will pay $10 


Photo submitted by Eric Wahleen, Everett, Washington 





The world’s largest 
western redcedar, 
66'1” in circumfer- 
ence, is located on 
the Olympic Pen- 
insula, Washington 
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The most powerful one-man chain saw you can own 


This picture shows how easily one man 
and the new Homelite 7-29 can go any- 
where, cut anything from the biggest 
timber to the smallest tree. 

With 7 horsepower packed into only 29 
pounds, the Homelite 7-29 has power 
enough to do a real production job in the 
heaviest timber. Yet it’s easy to carry 


Complete Line 

of Chain Saws 
for every 

Cutting Job 





power, 20 pounds. 





Manufacturers of Carryable PUMPS ° GENERATORS ° 


In Canada: Ter 









Model 17 — an all-purpose 
saw thot brings down trees up 
to 4 feet in diameter. Available 
with special brush cutting and 
clearing attachments for com- 
plete versatility. 32 horse- 























through the roughest terrain and light 
enough for limbing or cutting in any posi- 
tion. It starts fast and keeps producing un- 
der the most grueling weather conditions. 

With the new Homelite 7-29 you can 
take down trees 10 feet in diameter fast 
... get more cutting with less fatigue. Ask 
your dealer for a free demonstration! 





Model 5-20 — All the verso- Model EZ — lightest, most 


tility of the 17 with added powerful direct drive chain 
power. 5 full horsepower — 20 saw ever developed. Only 19 
pounds. Brings down trees up pounds, full 5 horsepower. 


to 6 feet in diameter. 
in diameter. 


OMELITE 


A DIVISION OF TEXTRON INC. 
4208 RIVERDALE AVENUE, PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK 


BLOWERS . CHAIN SAWS 


Machinery Co., Ltd. 





Brings down trees up to 3 feet 


To celebrate ifs first birthday 


THE D9 GETS INCREASED HP 


—more power for your operation! 


320 HP 260 HP 


(FLYWHEEL) (DRAWBAR) 


formerly 286 HP formerly 230 HP 





The giant Turbocharged CAT* D9 Tractor, which Now, with its increased horsepower, you can 
since its introduction last year has set new per- give the D9 tougher jobs than ever before. To 
formance standards in the field, now packs more match your requirements, it’s available with torque 
power than ever to handle even bigger jobs. Its converter or direct drive with oil clutch. For com- 
drawbar capacity has been increased from 230 HP plete details about the more powerful D9, see your 
to 260 HP—its flywheel horsepower from 286 to 320! Caterpillar Dealer. Name the date—he’ll be glad 


‘ ‘ ' 5 ! 
This increase in power reflects Caterpillar’s to demonstrate! 


policy of leadership in action. Combining research Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 
with practical field experience, there’s constant 


product improvement to meet your needs for big- Cc AT & oa ee i L L A R* 
ger production at lower cost. This policy applies *Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co 
to every product in the Caterpillar line—Diesel 


Engines, Tractors, Motor Graders and Earthmoving WERFUL 
Equipment. MORE po Ow 
9 gopuct! 
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